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SCHOOL AID ASKED 
in 
Seventh War Loan Drive 


en es ee ee es ee es ee es ee es Fs 2 
Drive set for MAY 14—JUNE 30 5. 
to permit school participation. ot 
April sales to count on Drive _ 

quotas. 
eee ee te 


AR Financing officials in every part of the country have insisted that the 
Seventh War Loan Drive be timed so that the schools can help. Hence, the 


Drive dates—May 14-June 30—and an accounting period to include April sales 
on Drive quotas. 


Teachers, school administrators and their students can rightfully take a bow for 
this tribute to the key importance of their support in the War Loan Drives. 


The school record in the Sixth War Loan (as revealed by a special survey) 
speaks for itself:— 


20,140,000 people heard about the Sixth War Loan from 
school children—most from their own children, but a 
third from others. 


11,130,000 people were asked by school children to buy (in- 
cluding 3,180,000 who were approached in no other 


way). 
1,595,000 people bought their extra Bonds at schools. 


90% as many people bought extra Bonds when solicited by 
school children as when solicited by adults. 


THE E BOND GOAL OF THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN IS THE LARGEST YET! 
$4 BILLION. 
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Questionnaires Sent Out for 
Evaluation of Superintendents 


A questionnaire for the evaluation of superin- 
tendents of schools has been prepared by the 
AFT educational policies committee and sent to 
all locals. This project was undertaken as the 
result of a recommendation adopted at the last 
AFT convention. The convention delegates felt 
that “the time had arrived when the evaluation 
of the work of a superintendent, based upon 
union criteria, could be of real assistance to pro- 
gressive boards of education in the selection of 
superintendents when vacancies are to be filled.”’ 

The form devised by the committee is a simple 
one, since the committee realized that more re- 
plies would be received if the questions could be 
answered without much trouble. 

Many locals have already filled out the ques- 
tionnaires and returned them to the AFT office. 
Soon there will be available a file of information 
concerning the academic qualifications and ex- 
perience of superintendents, their personal and 
professional relations with the teaching force, 
their community relations, and other details. 
This information will be helpful both to boards 
of education and to local labor bodies when can- 
didates for the superintendency are being con- 
sidered. 

The educational policies committee wishes to 
emphasize the importance of having the evalu- 
ating done by a representative group in each 
local, so that the evaluation will reflect the opin- 
ion of the membership of the local as a whole. 
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Federal Aid to Education 
Needed for National Defense 


Adapted from the statement made by AFT 
President Landis before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor at the hearing on S.717. 


UBLIC education in America is in a perilous 
Princ We know that 10,000 classrooms have 
been closed in the last four years; that 280,000 
public school teachers have departed from the 
profession; that 5,000,000 youth of school age 
are not attending school; and that in the last 
year 78,000 emergency certificates have been 
issued to teachers not qualified to meet the mini- 
mum certification requirements of the state in 
which they serve. This evidence certainly indi- 
cates that public education is indeed imperiled. 

We are convinced that the decisions here made 
by this Committee, and later by the full Con- 
gress, will profoundly affect not only the welfare 
of the present generation of American youth, but 
the future welfare of our beloved land—even of 
democracy itself. 

If adequate educational opportunity continues 
to be denied to millions of our youth, ignorance 
and irresponsibility will supplant intelligence and 
sanity in the conduct of our citizenry. Who will 
be the ready tools of the demagogues, the totali- 
tarians, the foes of democracy of the future? In 
periods of economic stress, the intellectually 
starved will be victimized. Unable to apply the 
tenets of sound reasoning, they will be the disci- 
ples of those who offer crack-pot panaceas for the 
solution of our national ills. The social, political 
and economic security of America depends on an 
informed and intelligent citizenry. Full and com- 
plete education of all of our youth is the only 
guarantee of democracy’s survival. Learning is 
still the handmaiden of liberty. 

We all agree that national defense is of para- 
mount importance. The late Frank Knox, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, pointed out, just prior to his 
death, that rejections for military service ex- 
ceeded 25% of all available draftees. He declared 
the basic causes of rejection to be illiteracy and 
physical defects. Senate Bill 717 is designed 
specifically to reduce illiteracy by rendering ma- 
jor aid to those areas now offering inadequate 
educational opportunity. S. 717 places great em- 
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phasis on promotion of health program. S. 77 
is therefore necessary to reduce the number of 
rejectees and greatly increase the number of those 
competent to serve in defense of their native land 
in any time of future war. 

In any proposal for federal aid the welfare of 
children is the chief issue. Educational services 
must be available to all youth, opportunity to re. 
main in school must be assured, and competent 
teachers must man our schools. It is because 
S. 717 meets these fundamental educational needs 


that we urge its support. S. 717 does make avail. | 


able services to all youth without discrimination 
of race, color, or creed. S.717 does provide 
assistance to any needy youth to permit his 
attending school. S. 717 does make provision to 
attract to and to retain in the teaching profession 
competent instructors. 

Envision for a moment the several million 
American youth not now receiving an adequate 
education; for them the light of learning is ex- 
ceedingly dim. Note the children of impoverished 
homes throughout the agricultural areas of 
America, particularly in the sparsely settled 
states. Witness the economically distressed youth, 
in every city and hamlet in our land, not able to 
remain in school. These, all these under-privi- 
leged youth plead today, not for a dole, not for 
charity, but for a chance. 

No considerations of cost, creed, or conditions 
dare interfere with enactment of legislation to 
render more adequate education to our youth. 
They, their needs, the security and defense of 
America require federal aid. Certainly in the 
deliberations of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor various alterations in the pro- 
posals of S. 717 will be suggested. 


It is not only the right but the duty of that 
Committee to make such revisions as in their 
judgment will improve the bill. The important 
consideration is that federal aid to education be 
established now and that the federal government 
now recognize and assume its responsibility to 
the children of its citizens. Our schools must re- 
ceive federal aid if the educational needs of our 
youth are to be fully satisfied and if the welfare 
and security of America are to be assured. 


Recently I read these prophetic words of 
Thomas Jefferson, a seeming mandate to us from 
America’s first great liberal leader: “Establish 
the law for educating the common man. This is 
the business of the state to effect and on a gen- 
eral plan.” JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 
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S.717 Wins Favorable Comment 


S THIS issue goes to press it seems probable 
that the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor will draft its own federal aid bill, em- 
bodying some of the distinctive features of S. 717. 
The AFT has every reason to believe, for exam- 
ple, that the majority of the Committee have 
been convinced that the bill should expressly 
protect teachers’ interests. Many Senators have 
commented favorably on S. 717. 

There is obviously a determined desire on the 
part of Congress to make sure that the American 
child does not lose out because of the fight over 
what kind of federal aid bill should be enacted. 

The first hearings on S.717 were held on 
April 11 and 12, but were discontinued be- 
cause of the death of President Roosevelt. What 
effect his death will have on the chances of 
securing federal aid for education is uncertain. 
It is known that President Roosevelt strongly 
favored the enactment of a federal aid program. 
The AFT Commission does not yet know what 
President Truman’s stand will be on this ques- 
tion, but it is hoped that on the issue of federal 
aid he will carry out the policies of President 
Roosevelt and will adopt the position set forth 
in the platform of the Democratic party. 

On April 18 the hearings on the bill were re- 
sumed. Statements in support of the bill were 
made by Matthew Woll, chairman of the AFL 
education committee; Dr. Floyd Reeves, chair- 
man of the AFT Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction; George Googe, Southern Repre- 
sentative for the AFL; Edward H. Weyler, 
secretary-treasurer of the Kentucky State Fed- 
eration Secretary-Treasurer Irvin 
Kuenzli; Mr. Goodman, chairman of the educa- 
tion committee of the CIO, who spoke for the 
United Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 
Employees of America, CIO; Legislative Repre- 
sentative Selma Borchardt; and President Joseph 
Landis. 

Kermit Eby, director of the Department of 
Education and Research of the CIO, appeared 
at the hearing and placed in the record a state- 
ment advocating the general principles contained 
in $.717. This statement on behalf of the CIO 
urged “absolute equalization of educational op- 


of Labor: 


portunities for all children of all races, classes, 
or creeds.”” The statement supported “‘the pro- 
vision of hot lunches, transportation, and recre- 
ational facilities to all children regardless of 
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school attended.” 

In addition, locals including considerably more 
than half the membership of the AFT sent the 
following representatives to speak in support of 
the bill: Carl Benson, Toledo; Evelyn Dickey, 
Wilmington, Del.; Arthur Elder, Detroit; Irving 
Fullington, Birmingham; Annie Havens, Mobile, 
Ala.; Marie Hitchins, Wilmington; Mary Mason 
Jones, Washington, D.C.; Frances Masterson, 
Lowell, Mass.; Louis McFadden, Illinois State 
Federation of Teachers; Willard Millsaps, Chat- 
tanooga; Alfred Moser, West Suburban Local, 
Ill.; Natalie Ousley, Gary, Ind.; Howland Pad- 
dock, Wisconsin State Federation of Teachers; 
Margaret Root, Philadelphia; Mr. E. H. Rueter, 
Cleveland; Helen Taggart and Ira Turley, Chi- 
cago; Addie Weber, New Jersey State Federation 
of Teachers. 

Matthew Woll traced the history of AFL sup- 
port for federal aid and pointed out that the AFL 
was largely responsible for the movement for 
federal aid in recent years. He urged passage of 
the bill in its first printed form. 

Dr. Reeves presented the views of the AFT 
Commission on Educational Reconstruction. “Bill 
S.717 proposes a fundamental, comprehensive, 
and reasonable attack on the problem of financing 
education in the United States,” said Dr. Reeves. 
“It contains elements that, in our judgment, 
make it the best bill for federal aid ever presented 
to the Congress.” 


AFT Commission Recommends Changes in 
S. 717 

After a brief analysis of the essential features 
of the bill Dr. Reeves explained several changes 
recommended by the majority of the AFT Com- 
mission. 

“Tn its present form S. 717 is a splendid bill,” 
said Dr. Reeves, “yet because of certain difficul- 
ties encountered in its preparation, particularly 
a lack of common understanding of the meaning 
of the expression, “services to children,” our 
Commission unanimously believes that some of 
the provisions of the bill need clarification, par- 
ticularly those relating to services included under 
Title III. We believe that services under this 
Title should be confined entirely to services ren- 
dered directly to children. A majority, although 
not all of the members of this Commission, be- 
lieve that all of the expenditures authorized under 











Title II should be limited to aid to public schools. 
On every point except this one, our Commission 
is unanimous, including the unanimous conviction 
that none of the funds authorized under any title 
of this bill should be used for the payment of 
salaries in non-public schools.” 


S. 717 Contains Many Excellent Features 


‘‘S. 717 is based upon the sound principle that 
aid should be made available to the states only 
on the basis of need. In addition, it includes some 
of the best educational features of the former 
youth programs of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration. 
Those programs did much to provide educational 
advantages for youth prior to the war. This bill, 
S. 717, however, differs from the youth programs 
of the depression years in that aid to youth in 
public schools is to be administered not by the 
Federal Government (as it was in the NYA pro- 
gram), but by State authorities through their 
local schools. With the inclusion of these impor- 
tant features, we believe that S. 717 more nearly 
meets the educational needs of children and youth 
than has any other bill ever introduced into the 
Congress in the history of our nation.” 


S. 717 Safeguards Local Control 


Dr. Reeves made clear that S. 717 safeguards 


local control of education. 

The general provisions of the bill (Title I, Sec. 1) 
guarantee that state control of education will be main- 
tained and that local and state initiative and responsi- 
bility will be encouraged. The following responsibilities 
in the conduct of education are reserved explicitly to the 
states and to their local subdivisions: 


1. The organization and administration of schools. 

2. The determination of the processes of education. 

3. The control and determination of the curricula of 
the schools. 

4. The decision as to methods of instruction to be 

employed in the schools. 

The selection of personnel employed by the state 


nm 


and its agencies 

6. The selection of textbooks and materials of instruc- 

tion. 

Furthermore, this section provides that the act “shall 
not be construed in any way to delimit a state in the 
definition of its educational program.” 

The only controls given to the Federal Government 
(Title I, Sec. 2-6) relate to fiscal matters, such as the 
determination of the relative needs of the states; the 
allocation of funds to the states on the basis of such 
needs; the approval through a joint agreement with 
state educational authorities of suitable provisions for 
audits, reports, and repayment to the Federal Govern- 
ment of amounts unexpended, lost or misapplied; and, 
in states where a trustee is to be appointed for disburs- 
ing funds to non-public schools, the appointment of such 





trustees from lists of not fewer than three persons nom). 
nated by the Governors of such states. 

The National Board cf Apportionment provided {fq 
in this bill is authorized to make rules and regulations t 
facilitate its administration, but the Board is prohibiteg 
from making any rules or regulations that are in conflig 
with provisions of this bill with reference to state cop. 
trol of the educational program. The National Boar 
can make no rules or regulations that take away frop 
the states the control which this bill reserves to them 
in connection with the conduct of education. My inter. 
pretation of this bill is that it prohibits the Feder) 
Government from controlling education in either pub. 
lic or non-public schools. 


Aid to Non-Public Schools? 


In discussing the controversial part of Title I] 
Dr. Reeves gave the following explanation: 


Of the $300,000,000 authorized under Title II, 7 
percent must go for teachers’ salaries in public schook 
As the bill now reads, the other 25 percent may be used 
for any type of current expenditure in public schook 
and for educational expenditures other than teacher 
salaries in non-public schools. It is in connection with 
this provision of funds to non-public schools, and ip 
this connection only, that our Commission is not unazi- 
mous in its opinion. Some of our members desire to 
have this provision retained in the bill. A majority of 
the members, however, wish to have the funds author. 
ized and appropriated under Title II limited in their ug 
entirely for current expenditure of public schools. My 
own opinion is in accord with that of the majority of the 
Commission. 

My interpretation of this provision of aid to non 
public schools as it now reads can be illustrated bya 
hypothetical case. Assume that on the basis of educa 
tional load and financial ability a state were to receive 
$10,000,000 as its share of federal aid under Title IL 
Assume further that 10 percent of the children in that 
state are attending non-public schools. The first claim 
on this $10,000,000 would be 75 percent of the total, o 
$7,500,000, for the salaries of teachers in public schook 
Because the non-public schools carry 10 percent of the 
educational load in this hypothetical case, they would k 
eligible to receive 10 percent of the remaining $2,500,00 
for educational expenditures other than teachers’ sal 
aries. The remainder of the $2,500,000, or 90 percent oi 
the total, would go to needy public schools to be use 
for current educational expenditures of any type, includ- 
ing teachers’ salaries. Under the conditions described i 
this hypothetical state, non-public schools would have 
available $250,000, or 2.5 percent, of the total of $10; 
000,000 that comes to the state under Title II. 


Title III Provides Funds for Special 
Educational Services 


A change in the wording of that part of the 
bill which would provide for special educational 
services was suggested by Dr. Reeves. This 
change was recommended by the AFT Commis 
sion, as is explained in the following excerpt from 
Dr. Reeves’ statement: 
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The second authorization of an appropriation—$100,- 
900,000 in Title III, Section 301—is provided for current 
expenditures for educational facilities and services such 
as transportation to and from school, textbooks and 
other reading materials, library facilities, instructional 
aids, and school health programs and facilities, including 
health examinations and health education. This title 
would make statutory provision for some of the services 
that are currently available under the war emergency aid 
provisions of the Lanham Act and for a number of the 
services which were available under the Works Projects 
Administration. 

Further consideration of Section 301 of Title III has 
led our Commission to conclude that the purposes that 
this Section is intended to accomplish are not clear as 
the section is now worded. As a substitute for the pres- 
ent wording, we suggest the following: 

Section 301. To promote the health, welfare and 

safety of school children by providing for current 

expenditures for services to children, such as trans- 
portation to and from school, non-sectarian text- 
books and current reading materials, school lunches, 
and health examinations and services, including meas- 
ures for the prevention of physical defects, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, $100,000,000 to be apportioned among the 

States in the manner hereinafter provided. 

The members of the Commission feel very strongly 
that all services as defined under Title III, as revised, 
should be made available to all children regardless of 
race, creed, or color, whether attending public or non- 
public schools. To make possible the implementation of 
this principle in states in which statutory or constitu- 
tional provisions make it impossible to provide such serv- 
ices to children in non-public schools, trustees are pro- 
posed to administer the funds which are made available 
under this Section for services to children in the non- 
public schools. 

The members of the Commission are strongly com- 
mitted to the principle of providing federal aid for serv- 
ices of this type to all children and youth in both public 
and non-public schools, but we shall be glad to accept 
any other provision which would better meet the pur- 
pose of this principle. 


Desperate Need of Federal Aid 
To Schools in the South Is Stressed 

Mr. Googe testified as to the desperate need 
for federal aid to the schools in the South. He 
stated that to provide federal aid to the schools 
without providing aid to needy students would be 
doing only half of the job. 

Mr. Weyler spoke on the plight of the schools 
in Kentucky, with special emphasis on the needs 
of the rural schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli stressed the fol- 
lowing three points: 

1. The importance of reducing class size by 
providing funds to employ more teachers. 

2. The need to improve educational facilities 
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in order to reduce crime and delinquency. 

3. The pressing need for higher salaries for 
teachers. 

Mr. Goodman, of the CIO, urged support of 
S. 717 in its first printed form. 

Miss Borchardt’s testimony and the question- 
ing of Miss Borchardt by the Committee con- 
tinued for two days. She compared the proposals 
of S. 717 and of S. 181 and cited former statutes 
and court dicta in support of each of S. 717’s pro- 
posals. 

In addition to discussing a number of other 
points Miss Borchardt made clear some of the 
reasons why it is extremely difficult at this time 
to secure the enactment of any federal aid bill 
which does not provide some services for non- 
public schools. She pointed out that except in 
the case of aid to vocational schools, the non- 
public schools have shared in every grant made 
by the federal government to education since 
1785. She stated further that the U.S. Supreme 
Court had upheld every such grant contested. 

To illustrate the extent to which educational 
services have already been provided for non- 
public schools, Miss Borchardt pointed out that 
in Mississippi, for example, although the state 
constitution prohibits the distribution of state 
funds to non-public schools, actually state funds 
are used to provide textbooks for non-public 
schools. In this connection the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi ruled that ‘“‘the state which allows 
the pupil to subscribe to any religious creed 
should not, because of his exercise of this right, 
prescribe him from benefits common to all.” 

The testimony presented by AFT President 
Joseph F. Landis is summarized on page 4 of 
this issue. 

Before an explanation of the Commission’s 
recommendations for changes in S. 717 could be 
sent out, two AFT locals, New York and the 
University of Wisconsin, and an officer of the 
Buffalo local, sent letters to the national office 
expressing disapproval of those parts of the bill 
which provide educational services to non-public 
schools. The New York local asked that their 
letter be printed in the AMERICAN TEACHER; but 
since the letter was written on the assumption 
that the Commission was supporting the bill with- 
out any changes, it would seem that to publish 
the letter would merely create a false impression 
of the Commission’s position regarding the bill. 
Moreover, most of the arguments presented in 
their letter have been considered in the article 
following this one. 














Explanatory Notes on Federal Aid Bill S. 717 


HERE SEEMS to be every evidence of an 
astiaien reception, not only by AFT 
locals but by the labor movement in general, of 
S. 717, the federal aid bill. However, a number 
of questions have been asked which may be an- 
swered by the following statement. 

As in the case of nearly all bills, the first print- 
ing of S. 717 was somewhat tentative. Although 
the printed bill prepared by the attorneys in the 
drafting service follows in most respects the rec- 
ommendations of the AFT Commission, the Com- 
mission was not entirely satisfied with the bill 
in its first printed form. A number of changes 
in the bill, therefore, have been recommended by 
the Commission, as indicated in Dr. 
statement, printed on pages 5 to 7. The most 
important changes are the recommendations that 
Title II be restricted to public schools, and that 
the educational services provided in Title IIT be 
restricted to non-sectarian services. 

The report that the bill provides funds for 


Reeves’ 


buildings for non-public schools is entirely erron- 
eous, since the bill allocates no funds whatever 
for building purposes, but only for general oper- 
ating expenses outside of capital outlay. Section 
6 does not refer to any funds appropriated under 
S.717 but to funds appropriated under other 
acts such as the Lanham Act, which does allocate 
funds for both public and non-public school 
buildings. This section is intended merely to 
eliminate politics and carelessness in construction 
of buildings under other Acts. The entire section 
could be removed without affecting the remainder 
of the bill. The principle involved, however, is 
of vast importance in providing better school 
buildings and promoting consolidation of small 
districts. 

Regarding trustees—probably the majority of 
the Commission were originally opposed to the 
use of them but a legal snag was encountered 
which lawyers in the drafting service stated could 
be solved in no other way. In many states the 
prevailing statutes would prevent the distribution 
of federal funds by public agencies to non-public 
schools for any kind of educational service. For 
this reason federal aid for educational services 
and assistance to needy students under the NYA, 
CCC, and WPA and the Lanham Act was paid 
by the federal government directly to local school 
districts—both public and non-public—without 
passing through the hands of the state educa- 
tional authority or any other type of trustee. The 


federal-state trustee system, therefore, is merely 
a technicality recommended by attorneys to pro. 
tect state rights, to recognize state laws, and at 
the same time to maintain state control. 

The state still retains control through nomina. 
tion of the persons from whom the trustee jis 
appointed. It would be possible for the state to 
reject the entire program by refusing to nominate 
the persons the 
pointed. 


from whom trustees are ap. 

The bill if enacted would enable the federal 
government to offer federal funds to the states 
for the care of needy children wherever they 
are, whether in public or in non-public schools, 
The states, however, could either accept or reject 
the funds, as they saw fit. 

The youth services will be needed very badly 
in the postwar period, and there seems to be no 
other system than the trustee system -for provid- 
ing such services. The Commission, however, was 
not responsible for the trustee plan and would 
welcome any better plan which would provide a 
means for distributing the funds to the children 
who need them. 

In the difficult question as to whether or not 
any kind of aid should be granted to non-public 
schools, a serious conflict of principles is in- 
volved. On the one hand the principle has been 
well established that services benefiting the indi- 
vidual should be made available equally to all 
citizens, without discrimination as to race, creed, 
or color. As on the battlefield we do not ask 
whether a wounded man is a Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew before his wounds are bound up, so in 
civilian life we do not ask the needy citizen his 
religion before providing food, shelter, or cloth- 
Under the WPA, the NYA, the CCC— 
agencies which the AFT supported in a general 


ing. 
way—both relief and educational services were 
provided without discrimination as to race, creed, 
or color. Title IV and, to some extent, Title II] 
are designed to preserve some of the best educa- 
tional features of the NYA, the CCC, and the 
WPA. felt that the services 
under these titles should be made available—as 


The Commission 


they previously were under the agencies men- 
tioned above—without any discrimination. 
On the other hand it has long been an Ameri- 
can tradition that there should be strict separa- 
tion of church and state. The Commission tried 
to find a reasonable solution for this serious con- 
flict of principles. After devoting many hours to 
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study and discussion of the problem, the Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that the use of 
federal funds for teaching in non-public schools 
should be expressly prohibited, but that funds to 
provide services for children should be made 
available without discrimination as to race, creed, 
or color. 

The Commission felt that no hungry or needy 
child should be excluded from federal assistance 
because of his religion or his race. The 1944 
convention of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers recommended that “federal funds shall be 
administered by the public educational authori- 
ties of each state without prejudice to any child 
within the confines of the state.” The Commis- 
sion felt, however, that this recommendation of 


the annual convention was intended to apply: 


only to services and not to teaching in non-public 
schools. 

In the principles approved by the Executive 
Council at its meeting in December 1944, Title 
III in S. 717 (which at that time was Title IT) 
provided educational services for both public 
and non-public schools—on the basis of non- 
discrimination because of race, creed, or color. 
The Commission decided to recommend that 
75% of the $300,000,000 under Title II must be 
used for teachers’ salaries in public schools. This 
decision left 25% of the funds under the Title to 
be used for regular educational services in public 
schools or for their operattng expenses other than 
for teaching. When the bill was drafted in its first 
printed form by the attorneys in the drafting 
service—for the Senators who sponsored the bill 
—it was thought that, since the special services 
under Title III were to be allocated without dis- 
crimination as to race, creed, or color, the serv- 
ices other than teaching in Title II should also 
be made available without discrimination. It 
should be made clear, however, that the funds 
under this part of Title II can be used only for 
educational services other than teaching and not 
for building purposes. 


Even as the bill is now printed about 99% of 
the funds provided under Title II would go to 
public schools, and only about 1% to non-public 
schools, since the funds in Title II would be dis- 
tributed only to the neediest states, most of which 
are in the South, where there are relatively few 
parochial schools. As explained by Dr. Reeves 
(see page 6) only 2.5% of the funds in Title IT 
would go to non-public schools if the states re- 
ceiving aid under Title II had 10% of their 
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children in non-public schools. In most of the 
South, however, the proportion of children in 
parochial schools is much less than 10%, in some 
states less than 1%. If the recommendations of 
the AFT Commission are followed, however, not 
even 1% of the funds in Title II would go to 
non-public schools. 

Although under the G.I. Bill for Veterans, 
which represents the most extensive federal aid 
to education program in the history of the coun- 
try, federal funds are allocated for teaching as 
well as services in non-public educational institu- 
tions and a precedent would seem to be estab- 
lished in this matter, the Commission felt that 
the education and rehabilitation of veterans is a 
special project and that the principles set forth 
therein need not be followed in setting up a pro- 
gram of federal aid for general education. 

Some of those who advocate granting some 
educational services to non-public schools main- 
tain that to enact a federal aid bill which would 
provide no benefits for non-public schools would 
mean imposing a triple financial burden on those 
who, because of their religious beliefs, consider 
it their duty to send their children to non-public 
schools. Such persons contend that they are al- 
ready carrying a double burden, since they not 
only maintain the non-public schools, but pay 
local and state taxes to support the public schools. 
They contend, further, that a federal aid bill 
which would grant no aid to non-public schools 
would impose an additional tax for the improve- 
ment of schools from which their children receive 
no benefit. 

So strong is this feeling in certain sections of 
the country that some of the persons most widely 
experienced in the field of legislation believe that 
a choice must be made between no federal aid 
program at all and granting some educational 
services to non-public schools. This choice in- 
volves one of the most difficult and important 
decisions in the history of American education. 
It involves deciding whether to deny improved 
educational opportunities and services to millions 
of needy and under-privileged children or to take 
action which many believe would violate the 
principle of separation of church and state. 

Since this question is so fundamental, some of 
the legislative leaders in the AFL believe that the 
most democratic procedure would be to vote the 
bill out of the Senate Committee in essentially its 
present form and allow the Congress, which was 
elected by the people, to resolve the issues. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI. 














Program for AFT Vacation Seminar Offers 


Unequaled Opportunities 


INAL plans for the second AFT Vacation 
| Sree at the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers at Madison, Wis., from July 
22 to August 4, indicate that this year’s sessions 
will even surpass the highly successful Seminar 
held last year. Dr. E. E. Schwarztrauber, Direc- 
tor of the School for Workers, has announced a 
program that will bring to Madison outstanding 
authorities in the fields of most vital importance 
during this critical period. Teachers who will 
help shape the development of the coming gen- 
eration, will find it a program of utmost signifi- 


cance and one that will present unequaled op- © 


portunities for consideration of the problems that 
face us in the future. 

The program, as announced by Dr. Schwarz- 
trauber, includes the following topics with the 
respective instructors: 


PROFESSIONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


A course covering such important subjects as 
tenure, pensions, employment conditions, democ- 
racy in school administration, and questions per- 
taining to union organization among teachers. 

MARY HERRICK 
American Federation of Teachers, Chicago. 


THE EMERGING SOCIAL ORDER 


Dealing with changing social and economic 


patterns in the United States and the world in 





general. A discussion of these changes and thei 
relation to the development of the labor move. 
ment in this country and elsewhere, along with 
possible future developments. 
DR. SELIG PERLMAN 
Professor of Labor Economics, University 
of Wisconsin. 





THE TEACHER IN A DEMOCRATIC 
. SOCIETY 


The philosophy of education in a democracy. 





with particular emphasis upon the _ teacher's 
function in a dynamic and democratic society, | 
(This course will be condensed into the first 
week, with one two-hour period each day.) 
THEODORE BRAMELD 
Professor of Education, University of 


Minnesota. 


THE PROSPECT FOR AN ENDURING 
PEACE 


A searching analysis of the materials out of 
which a just and equitable peace can be con- 
America’s United Nations 
role in the maintenance of peace, the rehabilita- 


structed. and the 
tion and re-education of totalitarian countries 
for a place in the family of peace-loving nations. 
(This course also will consist of one two-hour 
period daily, for the second week.) 
CHARLES E. LINDBLOM 
Department of Economics, University of 


Vinnesota. 


THE LAST CLASS— 
AN EVALUATION 
MEETING 
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AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE SUMMER 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Miss Herrick has been active in AFT affairs 
over a long period of time. Because of her wide 
experience as president of an AFT local in Chi- 
cago, aS organization chairman of the Illinois 
State Federation of Teachers, and as AFT vice- 
president, she is extremely well qualified in the 
field of organization problems. In addition, she 
understands clearly the viewpoint and problems 


of the classroom teacher, since she herself is ' 


engaged in teaching in a Chicago high school. 
At present she is publicity chairfan in the Chi- 
cago local, the largest local in the AFT. Miss 
Herrick plans to draw upon various other experts 
within the AFT for contributions and special 
lectures during the Seminar. 

Dr. Selig Perlman, Professor of Labor Econo- 
mics at the University of Wisconsin, and chair- 
man of the board of governors of the School for 
Workers, is an eminent authority on Labor Prob- 
lems and a critical student of contemporary 
society. Professor Perlman’s many works in the 
field of Labor Problems are a “must” in practi- 
cally every course on Labor in this country or in 
England, and his presence on the staff will af- 
ford the opportunity and rare privilege of study- 
ing with an outstanding authority of national 
and international repute. Professor Perlman’s 
brilliant lectures are exceedingly popular on the 
campus and in great demand by various groups; 
he has taught and lectured at a number of uni- 
versities, not only in the United States, but in 
England and Wales as well. 

Professor Theodore Brameld, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is an outstanding man in the 
field of the philosophy of education in the 
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United States. 
sota after spending a three-month leave, con- 
ducting an extensive study on racial questions 
for the American Council on Inter-Racial Rela- 


He has just returned to Minne- 


tions. Out of this rich experience he will bring 
to the Seminar vital and up-to-the-minute obser- 
vations on this and related problems in American 
educational institutions. 

Charles E. Lindblom, also of the University 
of Minnesota, is an unusually brilliant young 
economist, who has had outstanding success in 
teaching labor both in the regular and the work- 
ers’ Classes at Minnesota. He is a keen and 
thorough student of current economic trends and 
developments and has contributed materially to 
the analysis of the needs of the postwar era. 
Mr. Lindblom’s rigorous logic and brilliant dis- 
cussion leadership will assure him high rank with 
Seminar students. 

Last year, joint meetings between AFT mem- 
bers and members of other trade union groups 
in attendance at the Wisconsin School for Work- 
ers were emphasized and encouraged; this policy 
will be continued and even intensified during 
this year’s sessions. Such meetings will provide 
almost unlimited opportunities for critical dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas, and will open the 
way for better understanding between all groups. 

The Union Business Representatives Institute, 
which will be in session concurrently with the 
Teachers’ Seminar, is expected to bring between 
thirty-five and forty business agents from vari- 
ous internationals to Madison. During the 1944 
institutes, six federal unions and fifty-one inter- 
national unions were represented. This wide 


ell 








distribution was particularly in evidence in the 
Business Representatives Institute. 

The Labor-Co-operative Institute will be in 
session during the entire period of the Teachers’ 
Seminar, while the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks will hold their institute during the last 
week of the AFT sessions. Because of the many 
unions that will be represented, students will be 
able to draw on the experience of many promi- 
nent figures in the labor movement. Among 
these will be George Harrison of the Railway 
Clerks, Marion Hedges of the Electrical Work- 
ers, and others. In addition, a number of rep- 
resentatives of government agencies of the 
United States and Great Britain will be on hand 
to make contributions to the success of the 
Seminar. The faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin will be drawn upon for authorities on 
various topics, and to complete a program of 
outstanding usefulness and merit. 

As in previous years, all classés will be con- 
ducted in the forenoon, with afternoons and eve- 
nings left open for informal discussions and 
meetings, and for recreation. The vacation as- 
pects of the Seminar will again be strongly em- 
phasized, and the School for Workers will pro- 
vide a recreational leader to see that this phase 
is well taken care of. The highlight in recrea- 
tion will come on Saturday, July 28, when all 
four groups will join in an afternoon of fun and 
relaxation; this will take the form of a mam- 
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SECOND VACATION SEMINAR FOR TEACHERS 


Sponsored by the A.F.T. 
The School for Workers, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
JULY 22—_AUGUST 4 
Open to all A.F.T. members 


COST, including board, room, tuition, and other operating expe 


2 weeks—$50 
l week —$25 


For students’ wives not attending classes: 


2 weeks—$35 
l week —$18 


For residents of Madison and those living at home: 
$15 per week 
REGISTER AT LEAST TWO WEEKS BEFORE ARRIVAL 


For further information write to 
Dr. E. E. Schwarztrauber, 1214 W. Johnson Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin 


12, 


AU REVOIR 


moth outing at one of the many ideal picnic 
spots near Madison and the University. 

All registrants should be present for the open- 
ing session on Sunday evening, July 22, which 
is in the nature of a general get-acquainted affair, 
and which will help get things started off on the 
right foot. 


S  & a 


An illustrated folder, giving complete infor. 
mation, may be had by writing Dr. E. E 
Schwarztrauber, Director, The University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers, 1214 W. John- 
son Street, Madison 5, Wis. 
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Should Teachers’ Salaries 
Be Based on Rating? 
> of the most alarming threats to the 


Treasurers 


security of classroom teachers and to 
democracy in school administration is the current 
revival of the proposal to base the salaries of 
teachers on the scores they achieve on rating 
systems. This preposterous proposal is the more 
dangerous because, to persons outside the profes- 
son and to some impractical and inexperienced 
theorists within the profession, payment of teach- 
ers according to a rating system appears to be a 
practical application of the merit system. Actu- 
ally it is the very opposite since no rating system 
has ever been devised by which the ability of 
teachers can be judged with sufficient accuracy to 
serve as a basis in determining salaries. Further- 
more, the plan of paying teachers according to a 
rating system would be subject to all the political 
favoritism which exists in school systems which 
do not have definite salary schedules but deter- 
mine individual salaries according to the whims 
of the administration. 

It is probable that few people fully appreciate 
what 4 haphazard and unscientific procedure 
teacher rating is. There are almost as many 
standards as there are systems and many of the 
practices associated with teacher rating approach 
the ridiculous. The wide variation in opinion as 
to how teachers should be rated reveals that the 
whole procedure is one of the weakest points in 
school administration and should, by no means, 
be used as a basis of determining salaries. 

In recent years it has been a fad to rate teach- 
ers—at least in part—on the basis of community 
service outside the classroom. Under such a sys- 
tem teachers are given credit for Boy Scout work, 
teaching in Sunday school, participation in 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. activities, etc. A subur- 
ban newspaper in a district near Chicago, ridicul- 
ing the idea of attempting to rate activities of 
teachers outside of school hours, stated that the 
men teachers in the local high school were pitch- 
ing pup tents on their lawns and the women 
teachers were placing Sunday school lexicons on 
their desks to boost their rating. 

In one of the large cities of Ohio, where teach- 
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ers were rated according to outside activities, 
some principals were compelled to rate the lives, 
outside of school, of as many ag ene hundred 
teachers. The impossibility of rating the com- 
munity activities of so many teachers in a large 
city without an extensive “Gestapo” is obvious 
to any thinking person. 

In one of the outstanding teachers’ colleges of 
the nation the head of the teacher training de- 
partment declared that teachers should be rated 
according to their popularity with the students. 
In this institution salaries were actually based on 
the number of students who elected the courses. 
As a result the teachers with the lowest standards 
received the highest pay and the merit system 
was reversed. 

In one of the larger cities of the state of New 
York a “citizens’ committee” which made an 
analysis of the schools for the purpose of reducing 
school taxes recommended, as one means of 
economy, that the promotion of teachers should 
be based upon the recommendations of a rating 
and examining committee, two-thirds of which 
should be made up of persons outside the school 
system. The committee did not indicate what 
persons outside the school system would be capa- 
ble of rating the efficiency and accomplishments 
of public school teachers. However, one of the 
members of the committee suggested that it might 
be well to set up a committee of college professors 
to determine whether or not the teachers were 
producing sufficient results in the classroom to 
deserve the salary increment provided in the 
printed salary schedule. 

In one of the cities in Indiana, the superintend- 
ent of schools devised a so-called single salary 
schedule with a notorious “Class E.” Teachers 
may be assigned to this class for such intangible 
accusations as unprofessional conduct, lack of 
results in the classroom, lack of initiative, or any 
other justifiable cause. The salaries of teachers 
assigned to this class are automatically reduced 
to the minimum salary in the state. The superin- 
tendent of the city has cleverly circumvented the 
tenure law by means of this rating system under 
which the salary of any teacher in the system 
may be reduced to the minimum—without 
charges, without a hearing, and without an 
appeal. 

In one of the larger cities of Minnesota the 
superintendent stated that teachers should be 
rated largely upon their attitudes—which in 
actual practice meant attitude toward the admin- 
istration. This superintendent dismissed a large 











number of teachers with the “wrong” attitude by 


making transfers of personnel in such a way as 
to create surpluses and thus make the dismissals 
legal under the state tenure law. Such attempts 
to evade state laws which have been enacted for 
the protection of the rights of teachers, constitute 
a veritable black market in education. 

About ten years ago, when the state of Ohio 
adopted the Foundation Program of state sup- 
port, an attempt was made to include an amend- 
ment basing teachers’ salaries on a rating system. 
When the obnoxious features of such a system 
were revealed by the Ohio Federation of Teach- 
ers, the plan was abandoned. 

In view of all the dangers, weaknesses, and 
uncertainties involved in teacher rating, it comes 





as a surprise and disappointment that a proposal 
has been introduced in the legislature of the 
progressive state of Pennsylvania to pay teachers 
according to a statewide rating system. It is to be 
hoped that the proposal will be defeated as 
promptly and decisively in Pennsylvania as jt 
was in Ohio. 

Experience in American education over the 
years has demonstrated clearly that the only 
fair and equitable basis of determining teachers’ 
salaries is to place all teachers on the same sched- 
ule based on training and experience. To attempt 
to determine the exact ability of individual teach. 
ers and pay them accordingly can result only in 
political chaos in the schools. 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI, 


Tax Plans and Full Employment 


STEADY stream of tax plans guaranteed 

by their proponents to gear naturally into 
the postwar economy have been competing for 
the attention and favor of the American public 
for the past eighteen months. One feature is com- 
mon to all these plans: without exception their 
authors, whether individual economists or organ- 
izations, label their particular tax plan as the one 
definitely designed to contribute to a high level 
of employment in the postwar period. 

It appears that the experts are willing, for the 
most part, to recognize that the American people 
are demanding that postwar fiscal and monetary 
policy be fashioned to serve and expand, rather 
than to rule and contract, our economy. Exami- 
nation of the various tax proposals, however, re- 
veals little reason for assuming all have given 
equally serious thought to just how their specific 
proposals would contribute to full employment. 

The man on the street joins organized labor 
and intelligent business men in recognizing that 
peace time prosperity will depend on the ability 
of our economy to put purchasing power into the 
hands of the great mass of the American people. 
It would not seem, however, that Dr. Lutz of 
Princeton or the authors of the Twin Cities Tax 
Plan, who suggest recourse to a federal sales tax 
in the postwar period, appreciate the need for a 
tax policy that will stimulate purchasing power 
as scarcities of civilian goods disappear. Their 
primary concern appears to be that individual or 
corporate savings and investment be encouraged. 
There is nothing either new or original in this 
concern although it appears to be out of place 
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in an economy marked in normal times by an 
excess of productive capacity in relation to con- 
sumptive ability. 

. The C.E.D. and Ruml-Sonne tax plans, al- 
though preferable from the standpoint of equity 
and their probable impact on the economy to the 
plans referred to above, fall far short of achieving 
the desired goal of stimulating purchasing power. 
They are marked by excessive concern for the 
welfare of savers and investors, and fail to recog- 
nize that savers and investors will have a function 
only as consumption is expanded and increased. 
At best, it might be said for both the C.E.D. and 
Ruml-Sonne plans that, given a few years of 
prosperity because of the existing accumulation 
of savings and the backlog of consumers’ needs, 
either plan, if adopted, might be preferable to 
others that have been proposed. It is difficult, 
however, to determine just how they would con- 
tribute to achieving the full employment at which 
they aim. Indeed, their shortcomings in this 
respect are implicit in the setting in which they 
are framed. Both are based on assumptions that 
are not necessarily warranted by past experience. 
They are predicated almost entirely on the as- 
sumption that desirable changes in spending 
habits of consumers, or price, wage, and invest- 
ment policies of business men will take place. 
There is no indication as to how the tax plans 
will bring about those changes. 

However, the more recent tendency of research 
groups to supplement their earlier tax programs 
with statements on budgets for the nation in 
which taxes are fitted into an overall budgetary 
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picture is an encouraging development. This is 
the procedure followed in National Budgets for 
Full Employment, a planning pamphlet recently 
issued by the National Planning Association.* 

After examining various budgets which take 
into account total national income and expendi- 
ture, both governmental and individual, the NPA 
pamphlet states: “If Business is to operate at 
moderate levels of expenditure for its own capital 
account, and if Government expenditures are to 
remain moderately low relative to the total econ- 
omy, and if the Government budget is to be bal- 
anced, then consumers’ expenditures must go up 
or full employment will not be reached or main- 
tained.” 

The point is then made that individual spend- 
ing and saving patterns must change and increas- 
ing numbers in the lower income groups must 
become larger consumers, with the conclusion 
that (1) some individuals can buy more by re- 
ducing their savings, (2) some individuals will 
buy more by increasing their income, and (3) the 





*Planning Pamphlets Nos. 43 and 44, National Planning Asso 
ciation, 800 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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effective consuming power of individuals can be 
increased through wise tax policy. 

Aceepting the conclusions of the NPA, we are 
faced with the fact that there is nothing in our 
law or present economic pattern that will assure 
their voluntary or involuntary acceptance. Their 
realization would probably be hastened, how- 
ever, through adoption of the principles con- 
tained in the Full Employment Bill (S. 380 and 
H.R. 2202), sponsored by Senators Wagner, 
Murray, Thomas and O’Mahoney. Hearings on 
this bill will be held shortly. AFT members and 
local unions are urged to secure copies of the 
bill to inform themselves thoroughly as to its 
provisions. 

Adoption of a tax program based on princi- 
ples such as were approved by the AFT conven- 
tion in 1944 would certainly tie in with the 
objectives of the Full Employment Bill. A de- 
tailed program based on similar principles is to 
be published in pamphlet form within the next 
few weeks under the sponsorship of the Labor 
Committee of ,the NPA. Local union commi:- 
tees and AFT members should acquaint them- 
selves with this practical program. 


White Rats as Teaching Tools 


By JEANNETTE VEATCH, Assisted by MARY JULIA CHASE 
Local 256, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


things is one of the most useful tools for 
learning that we have. A child’s heart—and an 
adult’s too—goes out to small bits of life. If a 
teacher can attach a lesson to the observation of 
that life, that lesson become indelible. 

At first glance there seems to be small connec- 
tion between white rats and learning. But may I 
assure you that the impact of those animals on 
the lives of the children who took them through 
our experiment, was definite. As scientific en- 
deavor goes, the experiment perhaps would re- 
ceive ‘nothing but scorn from the professional 
scientist. Our controls were not stringent, our 
numbers were too few, and the possibility of error 
too great. But be that as it may, those children 
will never forget that two of our rats died. The 
first one had been drinking coffee and the second 
one had been drinking a popular soft drink. And 
that, to those sixth graders, was that. Scientists 
may pooh-pooh at the scientific approach, but 
those children will pay no heed—they SAW with 
their own eyes. 


om FASCINATION of watching living 
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Certain aspects of the unit are unimportant for 
this particular writing. I will be glad to furnish 
greater detail to anyone so desiring it. But briefly, 
the problem was attacked thus: 

We were given a male rat for which we event- 
ually found-a mate. The first litter gave us ten 
babies for experimental purposes. When it was 
time to wean them we put each pair of rats in a 
separate cage and decided on the various diets we 
wished to try out. (Rats have to be paired as 
the growth rates of male and female rats are dis- 
similar.) Our control pair, Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
stuff, had a perfect diet consisting of whole wheat 
bread, dried milk powder, and whole milk. None 
of the others matched their growth rates. An- 
other duo was tested for the effects of candy be- 
fore meals. These two were called Mr. and Mrs. 
Candy and were fed candy all forenoon and a 
perfect diet in the afternoon. Another pair, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coffee—-as the name suggests—had a 
diet of unenriched white bread and coffee. The 
next set was used to compare the value of en- 
riched white bread as against the whole wheat 
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Top photo: View of corner of the room given 
over to dietary experiments on white rats. Chil- 
dren made the cages. The experiment lasted 
eight weeks. 


Middle photo: Weighing out the daily portion of 
10 grams of dried milk powder, etc. 


Bottom photo: Graph on which were plotted the 
growth rates of all the rats under experiment. 
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bread in Mr. and Mrs. Goodstuff’s diet. We had 
two male rats left over without mates.so we de. 
cided to put one on a perfect diet with a soft 
drink added, and the other on rolled oats to see 
if whole grains matched the whole wheat bread 
of the control pair. 

The results of two weeks of these diets was 
cataclysmic. Mr. and Mrs. Candy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coffee, and Mr. Cola were pitiful specimens to 
look at and were vicious to handle. The other 
rats had fair dispositions but none gained sg 
much or looked so pretty as the Goodstuffs. The 
climax came when Mr. Coffee was found dead. 
Never have I seen anything in a schoolroom that 
hit children with greater impact. Small horrified 
groups gathered and discussed the matter in 
hushed tones. The children in charge of rats who 
were /osing weight (even though they were in the 
rapid growth stage) held an indignation meeting. 
The upshot was that they decided that all rats 
losing weight were to be put immediately on a 
perfect diet and that the dear, departed Mr. 
Coffee be exhibited with the lively Mr. Goodstuff 
to the rest of the school. So three determined 
evangelists set out with the dead and the living 
and expounded—at length, I was told—on the 
evils of coffee and unenriched white bread. 

So all was well for a time and our noble experi- 
ment had dwindled down to merely keeping a rat 
zoo. Suddenly death struck again. Mr. Cola had 
never been right even after his soft drink was 
taken from his diet. He got weaker and weaker 
until finally one week end he died. 

This was the last major incident of the experi- 
ment. It went on eight weks after the weaning 
date. Once a week the cages were scrubbed. 
Every day the papers were changed. Once a 
week weights were recorded. We had some per- 
fectly fascinating gram scales with weights rang- 
ing from 1 gram to a heavy 100-gram weight. 
Needless to say everything in the room weighable 
was put on the scales at some time or other. On 
weighing day the records of all the rats were put 
on the board. At that time we discussed the gains 
and losses with their probable causes. Of course 
it was then I tried to drive home the fact that the 
same truths we noted were applicable to human 
beings. 

Perhaps some are wondering why we did not 
include green vegetables. White rats do not re 
quire that vitamin. They have something in their 
bodies that takes care of that particular need. 
Any teacher wishing to show the value of green 
vegetables should experiment on guinea pigs. 
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Readers may be interested to know how we 
decided on the particular diets that we used. We 
were all set to go two days before the weaning 
date, when I happened to talk with an employee 
from the State Board of Health. Alas—we had 
everything wrong and had we carried out our 
original diets nothing significant would have 
happened. So at the last minute, with her help, 
we settled on the diets we used, not without some 
minor The children 
wanted to show the effects of beer, but I vetoed 


compromises, however. 
that, not wishing to bring down criticism on my 
head from our non-alcoholic brethren. I wanted 
to inject a nicotine solution made from a cigarette 
and water into one baby rat. This, however, was 
regarded as rank sadism by the group and I had 
to give up the idea. 

I cannot close without mentioning the sexual 
angle. I was faced with the problem at the outset 
of explaining natural phenomena to a group of 
children on the verge of adolescence. Many of 
them had either no knowledge of the facts of life 
or distorted back-alley versions of them. It is 
indeed shocking to realize the ignorance in which 
some parents allow their children to grow up. 
Nevertheless I felt my approach to be casual, 
frank, and above all informative. From the origi- 
nal observation of the parent rats’ actions as soon 
as they were together, to the final sexing of the 
babies (no mean feat, I assure you) we never 
dodged an issue. Some parents later thanked me, 
as my discussion in school provided them at home 
with the opening they needed for discussion of 


private matters. I am firmly convinced that all 


The second litter of baby rats—ageé two weeks. 
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Listing the gains and losses. Note the sad fate of Mr. 
Coffee and Mr. Cola. 





questions of this nature must be answered to the 
complete satisfaction of the questioner. Children 
are not dirty-minded. They are only ignorant. 
Close observation of male and female animals 
erases vulgarity and places those actions in their 
proper sphere. 

While in the main the learnings from this study 
were of a nutritional nature, I could catalogue for 
another thousand words the concomitant learn- 
ings in skill subjects, in democratic living, in 
appreciation of the social graces, and in creative 
endeavor. It is amazing what ordinarily prosaic 
school subjects can be enlivened by their connec- 
tion with a living experience such as we enjoyed. 
If nothing else had happened I am sure that for 
those eight weeks school was the most interesting 
place that that group could have found. A teacher 
knows she is getting somewhere when the children 
come to school even when they are so sick they 
can hardly sit up. 

In closing I might state that my own personal 
satisfaction with this unit was great. It was a 
stimulating experience and remarkably easy to 
carry out. Every child had a job. Four children 
took care of one rat, cleaning, feeding, and weigh- 
ing. On this basis alone without regard to the 
learning involved, I would urge other teachers to 
consider this type of activity. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to carry out in a small corner of a school 
room. Outside of the gram scales no special 
equipment is needed. Should anyone be inter- 
ested in carrying on a similar experiment I would 
be more than glad to be of service. 
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The “Back to School” Movement Becomes 
A Community Project in Minneapolis 


Miss Margaret E. Andrews, employment coordinator of the Minneapolis Public Schools, prepared a 
comprehensive report on the various activities involved in the Minneapolis “Back to School” Drive, 
which was coordinated through the counseling and employment department of the schools. From 
the report. Madeline S. Long. president of Local 59 and radio coordinator of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, prepared this brief for the AMERICAN TEACHER. 


apolis began in the counseling and employ- 
ment department of the public schools and the 
Children’s Division of the Department of Labor, 
and became a community enterprise. Most civic 
agencies needed no urging; others were convinced 
that the education of young people held social 
and economic importance to the community and 
to them. The campaign began even before school 
let out in June, 1944. As calls came in for sum- 
mer workers, employers were told that the stu- 
dents were applying for summer work only and 
that they should expect them to return to school 
in the fall. Referrals of students made by the 
United States Employment Service were marked 
“Summer work.” 

As fall approached, however, a more intensive 
campaign was begun. Two weeks before school 
opened in September, 1944, six coordinators, or 
student work supervisors, were put on the job 
full time to make employer contacts and to urge 
them to encourage student workers to return to 
school. The coordinators were able, in some cases, 
to suggest that these students come back to 
school on a modified program or as a member of 
the part-time work course. 


5 ieee “Back to School” movement in Minne- 


Certainly no cause has received more whole- 
hearted community support than the Minneapolis 
educational campaign for students to return to 
school. The daily papers co-operated with the 
schools in furnishing photographers, making in- 
terviews, assigning reporters, taking news stories 
suggested, writing editorials, using column space, 
etc. The radio stations gave time for programs. 

The Minneapolis Parent-Teacher Association 
set up a city-wide committee made up of man- 
agement, labor, education, and religion to help 
promote this program. A meeting was held to 
explain the importance of the program and to 
urge the co-operation of the groups represented 
by the committee. Each member of the commit- 
tee then went back to his own group and put on 
an active campaign. Through their presidents, 
two large employer groups sent letters to dll 


members urging them to interview their student 
workers and encourage them to return to school, 
The labor unions, at their local and city-wide 
meeting, discussed the “Back to School” move- 
ment. Members were asked to talk to the boys 
with whom they were working in the plants and 
to point out the need for returning to school. 
The clergy, through sermons and individual con- 
tacts, carried on their campaigns. Through the 
Toastmasters’ Club, it was arranged for speakers 
to discuss this subject at a number of luncheon 
club meetings during the week before the schools 
opened. The field assistant of the Child Labor 
Division of the Department of Labor in this area 
did an extremely fine job in helping to co-ordi- 
nate the program. The United States Employ- 
ment Service co-operated, too, in referring back 
to the schools all under-graduates applying for 
jobs. 

As a follow-up, the visiting teachers and coun- 
selors prepared a list of all students on roll in 
June who did not return in September. The edu- 
cational chairman of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation quickly recruited volunteer parents from 
every high school district to follow up on this 
list. These parents reported to the high school 
and did all the initial telephoning necessary to 
discover why students had not returned. In cases 
where no phone was listed, cards were sent. The 
results of these calls were turned over to the 
visiting teachers and counselors. Home calls and 
further telephone calls were made when neces- 
sary. 

The anticipated enrollment for September was 
13,130 students. However, on September 14, two 
weeks after school began, there were 13,740 stu- 
dents on roll. In other words, many fewer 
students dropped out than were anticipated. This 
fact is particularly significant since a declining 
birth rate in the late 20’s and early 30’s is now 
operating to reduce the high school enrollment. 
Further, the job market in Minneapolis is con- 
siderably tighter than it was last year and there 
are many more jobs available and many more 
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inducements for students to remain out of school. 
These facts notwithstanding, only 1051 students 
or 8 per cent of the possible enrollment did not 
return. But this figure represents a distorted pic- 
ture. Many of them did not “drop out” in the 
usual sense of the word. 

Certainly those who transferred to other 
schools, who graduated from summer school, who 
entered the Armed Forces, who left the city, who 
entered colleges, could not be considered “drop 
outs.” If the students in these groups were re- 
moved from the original list of drop-outs, there 
remained only 274 who were out working or who 
were out for health or miscellaneous reasons. In 
other words, approximately 2 per cent, not 8 per 
cent, of the possible enrollment legitimately could 
be considered as drop-outs. Only 20 of these 
students who were urged to return failed to do so. 
It is a real tribute to the parent, counselor and 
visiting teacher groups that they were able to 
trace down every drop-out. Three schools gave 
an accounting for every drop-out, and with the 
exception of one school, no school reported over 
five students not located. 

A trend which was noticeable last year, reap- 
peared again this year; namely, a considerable 
number of students are transferring from public 
to parochial schools. Last year about one-third of 
those who transferred went to parochial schools. 
This year, although the total number of school 
transfers was about the same as last, almost one- 


half transferred to parochial schools. This is 
probably in part a reflection of the better finan- 
cial condition of the families which allows them 
to pay tuition. It is also, in many cases, the desire 
of parents to enroll their boys in military schools 
where the training might enable the boy to be 
considered sooner for a commission when in- 
ducted into the Army. 

It can be conclusively stated that calling on 
the various community agencies to work with 
the schools in carrying on this campaign, brought 
much better contacts and results than could have 
been possible by the school alone. There was not 
one single example where cooperation on the 
“Back to School” program was refused. There 
were innumerable examples of cases where the 
cooperating individuals and agencies went far 
beyond the suggestions made in carrying out 
their own individual campaign. The campaign 
proved not only a willingness but an eagerness 
on the part of individuals and organizations to 
have a part in an activity which in the long run 
will affect them all. 

Finally, it might be possible to conclude that 
the intensive “Back to School” campaign which 
was carried on in Minneapolis last summer was 
of some lasting value. In the face of a tightening 
labor market and a normally declining high 
school enrollment, fewer students dropped out 
this year than last year when no such intensive 
campaign was conducted. 


Delaware's “Witch-Hunt’ Bill 


By EVELYN H. DICKEY 
President of Local 762, Wilmington, Delaware 


N February 23, 1945, there was introduced 

into the Delaware General Assembly, a 
skeleton bill which proposed the creation of a 
“State School Bureau of Investigation,” with 
power to investigate the loyalty and patriotism 
of teachers. 

Ealier in the session, the Joint Labor Legis- 
lative Committee had presented an enlightened 
and constructive labor program, including the 
creation of a state department of labor, a wages 
and hours bill, increased workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and several other bills designed to bring 
Delaware up to date in the field of labor legis- 
lation. Almost instantly, an epidemic broke out 
in the Assembly—an epidemic of anti-union bills 
which strangely resembled those which seem to 
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fascinate so many other legislatures now in 
session. 

It was not difficult at all to fix responsibility 
for the anti-union barrage. What interested us 
was the forces which actuated the “loyalty bill.” 
The pattern was somewhat confused. Was there 
any connection between it and the anti-union 
bills? Was it a counter-irritant to the Federa- 
tion’s tenure bill and to the child labor legisla- 
tion which we had drafted and introduced? Was 
it the old political trick of bewildering the public 
and diverting attention from the real issues? 
Whatever the motive, the teachers of Delaware 
faced a crisis. 

From the legislator who introduced the bill, 
we learned that it had been presented at the 
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request of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. As a 
result of a conference with the legislative chair- 
man of the VFW, and another member of that 
group who appeared to be the spearhead of the 
movement, an agreement was reached to with- 
hold the bill until teachers’ groups had an op- 
portunity to discuss and analyze it. Scarcely 
four days later, the morning paper, in front-page 
headlines, announced the introduction of the 
complete bill. And what a gem it was! 

Among the functions of the Bureau would be 
the right to investigate any public or private 
school teacher or college professor whenever his 
or her loyalty and patriotism was questioned or 
in doubt; or if such teacher entertained anti- 
national, agnostic, or atheistic inclinations or 
convictions. The Bureau would also investigate 
any statement of philosophy or ideology ex- 
pressed in a classroom or speech or lecture and 
would investigate the principles, philosophy or 
teaching expressed in any textbook. Equally 
serious was the provision for the immunity of 
the Board against any action in the courts by 
the injured teacher, and nowhere in the bill was 
there any provision by which the accused teacher 
might seek redress from her accuser—even 
though she had been found innocent of the 
charges. Clearly, the author of the statute was 
no amateur. 

Immediately, the Federation took the issue to 
the public. We made a statement to the eve- 
ning paper—labelled the bill “a witch-hunt,” 
“a political anachronism,” asked why only teach- 
ers were suspect, and suggested that if there was 
to be an investigation, why not one which would 
include all state employees. Coincidentally, the 
Joint Labor Committee on Education took a 
strong position supporting us and released a 
statement which complemented ours beautifully, 
by calling the bill “an attempt to create a little 
Dies committee.” In addition, the non-union 
teachers’ group in the city condemned it. From 
the state teachers’ association, there emanated a 
lofty but significant silence. Obviously, those 
who speak ex cathedra were not risking the dis- 
pleasure of the politicians. However regrettable, 
the truth is that only two administrators in the 
entire state publicly took a position in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and both denounced it as edu- 
cators and as Legionnaires. 

One of our problems was to get sufficient 
publicity. There is only one independently 
owned paper in the city—a weekly. Consequent- 
ly, we could expect no editorial support from the 





dailies, but must depend on generous, straight 
reporting to keep the issues clear. However, the 
Sunday paper not only editorialized several 
times but printed the full text of the bill, which 
was of prime importance, since its proponents 
were saying that it was misunderstood and really 
was quite innocuous. The Philadelphia Record 
and PM gave good coverage and the Record 
carried an excellent editorial on “the little Dies 
committee.” 

At a Joint Labor Legislative Committee meet- 
ing, we talked to three hundred labor leaders 
and outlined the implications of the bill. Nat- 
urally, their reaction was one of high indignation, 
(Trust trade-unionists to recognize instantly any 
threat to democratic rights. Small wonder dic- 
tators try to suppress them.) A sub-committee 
on the “loyalty bill” was appointed and immedi- 
ately went out into the community and did a 
job which fully justifies the historical truth that 
“organized labor has always been the friend of 
public education.” Men of all unions—AFL, 
CIO, and Railroad Brotherhoods—called on leg- 
islators not only in their’own districts, but wher- 
ever they had any strength. In PTA meetings, 
union men put through resolutions supporting 
us. Each time a resolution was passed, we pub- 
licized it and as a result, civic groups asked us 
to appear and explain the proposal. 

Several months before this situation arose, 
our local had co-sponsored the organization of a 
Legislative Forum, which by this time repre- 
sented 55 groups in the city. There we had an 
opportunity to get the facts before untold num- 
bers of people who otherwise might have been 
half-informed or apathetic. In turn, the Forum 
invited the two VFW representatives to speak to 
it and explain the necessity for their legislation. 
We published the invitation and named names. 

Then we had a call suggesting that we get 
together and talk things over. In a conference 
the next day, a principal, representing the city 
non-union group, the two VFW representatives, 
and those of our local, reached few conclusions. 
The VFW proposed two amendments. We re- 
fused. We were opposed to the whole principle 
of the bill and only withdrawal would be satis- 
factory to our membership. After adjournment, 
we relaxed no pressure and spared no publicity. 

An exchange of letters followed. Three more 
conferences, at which only the VFW and the 
Federation were present, were more fruitful. 
Then came the announcement to us that they 
were withdrawing the bill. 
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Even at the moment of request for withdrawal, 
the motives for the bill were still confused. Was 
it simply an isolated instance? Was it the un- 
fortunate inspiration of a small coterie of chau- 
vinists? Was it the beginning of a campaign to 
prevent the teaching of world organization, or 
was it directed at the Federation as part of the 
general pattern of labor-baiting? One hesitated 
to draw hasty conclusions. 

The following day, however, the evening paper 
carried an interesting editorial. One sentence, 
while intended perhaps to be cryptic, was never- 
theless revealing. It said in part: “There never 
was any demand for such legislation. No ques- 
tion has been raised as to the loyalty of the pub- 
lic school teachers of the state. Certainly mem- 
bership of the teachers in their federation could 
not fairly or justifiably be made a test of their 
loyalty so long as that organization does not 
become subversive.” (Italics ours) 

Subtle? Yes, of course; but at last one motive 
was considerably clearer. 
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The Cooperative Movement in South America 


Prepared by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


The April issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER contained an account of the growth of cooperatives in 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. In this issue the status of cooperatives in other South 


American countries is described. 


HE cooperative movement has recently re- 
DF ceived a great impetus through recognition by 
the governments of several of the South Ameri- 
can republics as an instrument for bringing pros- 
perity to agriculture and the handicraft industry, 
as well as various groups of small producers and 
consumers. 


In Colombia, due largely to the friendly atti- 
tude of the government, the cooperative move- 
ment has shown a remarkable growth within the 
last two years. In 1942 Colombia had 123 co- 
operatives, with the largest membership in the 
provinces of Cundinamarca and Antioquia. These 
included cooperatives of the credit type, con- 
sumer, producer, buying and selling cooperatives, 
as well as other miscellaneous types supplying a 
total of 82 different services. 

By the end of 1942 seventy-six new coopera- 
tives had been organized, largely agricultural, 
bringing the total to 199, with a total capitaliza- 
tion of over 10 million pesos. The national gov- 
ernment, through a revolving fund, gives financial 
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aid to cooperatives as well as technical assistance 
and encouragement. 

In June, 1941, the President of Peru estab- 
lished by official decree a special unit within the 
Ministry of Agriculture to organize, encourage 
and supervise agricultural cooperatives. 

In creating this special unit, President Manuel 
Prado said: 

“The Government has now assumed the direc- 
tion of a crusade that may produce a revolution 
in the agriculture of this country.” 

Benefits of this enlightened legislation were 
soon evident. One of the immediate results was 
the establishment of a buying and selling cooper- 
ative by the cotton producers of the city of 
Canete in southern Peru. This development was 
quickly followed by the organization of a new 
agricultural cooperative in Palma in the Province 
of Ica. 

A group of farmers in the Province of Huan- 
cavelica then formed one of the first agricultural 
credit cooperatives. This cooperative is expand- 
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ing to neighboring towns and promises to aid the 
further development of small scale agriculture in 
that region. In the past, adequate credit for small 
farmers was not always readily available through 
established agencies. 

The Agricultural Bank of Peru now loans 
money to these credit cooperatives, which, in 
turn, lend to their members on the basis of char- 
acter or a lien on crops and livestock. 

The Agricultural Bank of Peru is authorized 
to make five-year loans which may be extended 
to ten years for planting, cultivating and harvest- 
ing crops. Loans also are made for the purchase 
of breeding stock and for fattening cattle. This 
type of agricultural credit cooperation has solved 
the small farmer’s credit problem in many parts 
of the world. 

As the result of a recent drive for the organi- 
zation of agricultural cooperatives, 20 new ones 
were established in four months in the Province 
of Huancana. 

These new cooperatives will give special atten- 
tion to the cultivation of quinine, which is needed 
for domestic consumption and also provides a 
promising product for the export trade, particu- 
larly to the United States. During the past twelve 
months, some 45 agricultural cooperatives have 
been established in Peru with a total membership 
of 4,600 farmers. 

Peru’s Indian population, which in the past has 
been considered unresponsive and difficult to 
reach, has shown unusual enthusiasm for the co- 
operative movement. It is recalled that the pre- 
Conquest Indian population of Peru, of whom 
the present Indians are descendants, lived for 
many centuries under a highly developed co- 
operative system. It may well be that these 
present-day Indians will find in the modern co- 
operative the answer to some of their many eco- 
nomic and social problems. 

A permanent solution of many of Venezuela’s 
economic problems is seen in government-encour- 
aged agricultural and industrial cooperatives, 
according to officials of the Venezuelan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Venezuelan government reported that co- 
operative ventures are enabling groups of families 
to start farm production which for single units 
would be impractical and prohibitively expensive. 
Aided by the Ministry of Agriculture, more than 
600 rural units already have given impetus to 
Venezuela’s movement to return to the soil. 

The mutual aid program is under the direction 
of Dr. A. Fabra Rivas, a leading South American 


authority on cooperatives. In addition to direct 
advice and assistance, Dr. Fabra Rivas has 
started classes in government agricultural schools 
designed to train specialists in the organization 
of cooperatives. 

These new cooperatives have given farmers 
access to machinery, seeds, fertilizer, and working 
capital, and already have insured Venezuela 
against serious shortages of vital foods which 
have heretofore been imported. 

Early in 1939 several credit cooperatives or 
agricultural and rural banks were established in 
different parts of Venezuela to make credit avail- 
able to cooperating groups of small farmers. 

While these credit cooperatives have met with 
wide acceptance, the development of consumer 
cooperatives, for various reasons, has not been 
equally successful. 

Venezuela has 322 credit cooperatives of vari- 
ous kinds with 27,446 members and assets of 
nearly five million bolivars. There are six pro- 
ducer cooperatives with a membership of 163 
members and with a sales return during last year 
of 300,000 bolivars. 

The Government of Bolivia, in 1941, decreed 
an elaborate plan for the organization of rural 
cooperatives with the object of promoting the 
domestic production of wheat, barley, cotton and 
livestock industry. A more recent decree provides 
special privileges for consumer cooperatives. 
These cooperatives, which have executive ap- 
proval, will not be required to pay sales taxes or 
business taxes and will pay only 50 per cent of 
any other taxes or imposts either national, state, 
or municipal. Cooperatives will pay only 75 per 
cent of scheduled railway freight rates, their ship- 
ments are to be given preference on the transpor- 
tation system, and they are to be given preference 
in the distribution of any rationed merchandise. 

The Government of Ecuador also recently pro- 
vided legislation te encourage the organization of 
rural and handicraft cooperatives and, according 
to reports, 41 such cooperatives have been or- 
ganized, including six in E] Oro Province. 

In Europe and in the United States, coopera- 
tives were developed first, while governmental 
recognition and support through legislation came 
afterwards—sometimes a long time afterwards— 
but in the South American republics the initiative 
is now eoming first from the respeetive national 
governments urging the citizens to form coopera- 
tives, usually producer cooperatives, to enable the 
small farmers and craftsmen to boost their pro- 
duction per acre or per worker and thereby aug- 
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A FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE IN PERU 


ment the total production of the nation. 

Separate courses on cooperatives are now given 
in the universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata, 
Argentina; Bogota and Cauca, Colombia, and 
Quito and Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

In a country like the United States, we have 
sometimes ignored small craftsmen, the Indian 
and the owner of a 20-acre farm. But in countries 
like Peru or Colombia, where a high percentage 
of the national production in many lines is turned 
out by small craftsmen, these small producing 
units are too important to be ignored. 

Take one example: The poorly bred sheep of 
the kind owned by the Indians of the Andean 
highlands produce less than three pounds of wool 
per year. If this average could be brought up to 
the average of the United States, which is eight 
pounds of wool per sheep per year, it would mean 
thousands of additional pounds of wool for export 
and for home consumption. 

There is ample evidence that the established 
cooperatives and those now being organized are 
an important factor in cushioning the shock of 
trade and economic disruption which these coun- 
tries are suffering because of the war. __ 

For this reason the governments of Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru are actively 
urging their citizens to organize cooperatives and 
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thereby take advantage of the credit, tools, im- 
proved seed, and other services which these gov- 
ernments are now making available to their 
people. 


Dutch Children Recuperating 


Netherlands children, brought to England to 
recuperate from malnutrition, are steadily gain- 
ing weight and getting back to normal living. 
The main problem was determining how to con- 
trol the children’s diet. The amount of food for 
the children who had been accustomed in Holland 
to living on bread, potatoes, and cabbage, was 
increased each day as their stomachs were ad- 
justed. 

Another problem was that of disciplining older 
children who had cultivated disobedience to the 
German authorities in Holland. In this they had 
been encouraged and aided by their parents. At 
first when the children found that law and order 
had to be observed they were somewhat be- 
wildered. During the first week or so “sabotage” 
tendencies were noted in a few boys, who in- 
dulged in puncturing tires of military vehicles, 
etc. But soon all conformed to the necessary 
routine and rules of hostel life. 
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A 15-year-old girl teaches younger children the three R’s at Cervia, in liberated Italy. 























RECENT bulletin from the Embassy 

of the U.S.S.R. contains an article 
describing a series of programs arranged 
by the Geography Circle of a Moscow 
girls’ school for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with the countries of 
Russia’s allies. 

The first program, which had as its topic 
“Britain in Wartime,” was received with 
such enthusiasm that it was decided to 
plan a larger affair and to invite pupils 
from other schools. 

For the program dealing with the United 
States an evening meeting was held. There 
were reports by members of the Geography 


: Circle—the oldest of whom was 16—Amer- 


ican songs, and dancing to American music. 

The topics of the reports included such 
difficult ones as “The Rise of the United 
States as a Sovereign State,” “The State 
Structure of the United States,” “A Biog- 


e* 
a co al 
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iittala on “United States 


raphy of President Roosevelt,” “Literature * 


of the United States,” and “America in 
Wartime.” 

The report on United States literature 
dealt with Longfellow, Mark Twain, Jack 
London, and O. Henry. 

A Lieutenant Colonel of the Russian Air 
Force spoke on his recent visit to the 
United States. After his talk he was bom- 
barded with questions about the city of 
Washington, American theaters and films, 
the food situation, the mood of the Ameri- 
can people, etc. 

When all reports were finished there was 
a concert of American songs, 


ij 


and 











including “* 


“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and | 


“Dixie.” The songs were followed by a 
reading of excerpts from “The Song of 


Hiawatha,” “The Adventures of Tom Saw- * 


yer,” and other American books. 


The evening ended with dancing to * 


American phonograph records. 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN IN LIBERATED ITALY 


(Il... 


It is hoped that these 


children will have an opportunity to learn the principles of democracy denied their elders. who were brought 


up 
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under Fascist rule. 
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Here's a Remedy 
For Economic Illiteracy 


A PEACE THAT PAYS. By Thomas P. Brockway. 
New York: Headline Series—Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 1944. 96 pp. 25 cents. (Also contains a short 
essay, “Foreign Trade and Full Employment,” by 
Howard P. Whidden, Jr.) 

Norman Angell, in the Saturday Review of Literature 
some months ago, deplored the “economic illiteracy” 
that has shaped, and bids fair to shape again, the post- 
war course of the world. 

One remedy for that illiteracy might be this 96-page 
paper-bound pamphlet by Brockway (and Whidden). 
The problem, as usual, is how to make the patient take 
the pill, for it is safe to say that such a book, despite its 
darity and readability, will never head the list of best 
sellers. 

I, for one, would settle for a few hundred readers—if 
they could be strategically chosen among our executive 
and legislative leaders. For it is in the seats of the mighty 
that our real economic illiterates may be found. 

What can we say of the economic logic that, after 
World War I, demanded that our debtors, ally and foe 
alike, pay us back in the coin of our realm—and then 
saw to it that our debtors could not get that coin. We 
built tariff walls against imports, boasted of our pros- 
perity as evidenced by our “favorable” balance of trade, 
and then berated our debtors for cheating us. The logic 
was that of the debtor prison in which men were con- 
fined until they could pay their debts and at the same 
time effectively prevented from earning the necessary 
money. 

The same paradoxical logic was that of Great Britain, 
which demanded that Germany be kept from selling 
goods in foreign markets, but insisted that by some 
miracle she pay reparations. 

Behind such policies is an untenable dogma that can 
be variously stated. It is the belief that nations are 
prosperous if they export more goods than they import. 
It is the failure to recognize that eventually goods can 
be paid for only with goods, that the only other road 
for a debtor nation is default of debt. It is the belief 
that money rather than consumers’ goods is the measure 
of wealth, that we are better off if we get rid of more 
goods than we receive. It is an extension of that falla- 
cious domestic economy that makes increased produc- 
tivity responsible not for a better living standard, but 
for unemployment and poverty. The more we have to 
eat and to wear, the poorer we are—that is the economic 
doctrine that has shaped domestic and international 
policy and that merits the designation “insanity” rather 
than “illiteracy.” 

Brockway’s pamphlet gives the data that reduce such 
traditional outlooks to absurdity. It does more than 
that—it gives the facts upon which not only the peace, 
but the postwar future, must be based. Its scope is 
remarkable. It not only considers the specific problems 
of transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy, 
but also analyzes the economic conditions of interna- 
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tional cooperation and security. It is a miracle of sim- 
plification without distortion—its simplicity is the result 
of intelligent selection rather than schematic abstraction. 
Its charts and figures are in themselves worth the small 
price of admission; each compresses into an entertaining 
digest a volume of fact and logic. 

Whidden’s short essay underlines Brockway’s main 
point, the disastrous consequences of the producer’s 
principle: that money received for goods sold, and not 
goods themselves, constitutes wealth. Domestically that 
principle has made consumption depend upon purchas- 
ing power rather than productive ability. Internationally 
it has led to tariff rivalry and to a scramble for foreign 
markets as dumping grounds for goods which we might 
better use to raise our own standard of living. 

Our attention these days is focused upon the war. We 
must not forget that from “economic illiteracy” come 
poverty, unemployment, insecurity, starvation—that war 
is only the most catastrophic of many disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Brockway’s book is not dogmatic. It points to no one 
road to world security. It merely gives the facts and the 
general directions to which world planning must con- 
form. It also shows why the directions we have taken 
in the past must lead to war and destruction. The 
author is rightly encouraged by the substitution of 
lend-lease for monetary loans in financing this war. He 
also points to the Bretton Woods Conference as an 
important step toward international cooperation. But 
lest the reader be too greatly heartened thereby, let me 
remind him that even as this is being written, legislative 
blocs are trying to kill the Bretton Woods agreements 
with amendments. 

It might not be a bad idea for some progressive teacher 
of economics, in high school or in college, to throw out 
the window his textbook of desert island economics, to 
have his students buy this pamphlet by Brockway, and 
then to let the class study present day events in the 
light of the principles of sanity it offers. 


ROBERT ROTHMAN, Local 231, Detroit. 


Excellent Material for 
Intercultural Education 


The first edition of Probing Our Prejudices, by Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, 12,000 copies, was sold out less than 
four months after publication. Since Probing Our Prej- 
udices is the first supplementary textbook in intercultural 
education for high school students, its reception indicates 
the eagerness of teachers to use materials intended to 
foster understanding, cooperation, and national unity 
among cultural groups in America. More copies of this 
book will soon be available through the publishers, 
Harpers, and the sponsor, the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. (Cloth $1.00, paper 65c.) 

The latest book in the series entitled Problems of Race 
and Culture in American Education, published through 
Harpers, is They See for Themselves, by Spencer Brown. 
It is an account of how students can study their com- 
munities and dramatize their findings through documen- 
tary plays and “living newspapers.” The book is based 
upon experimentation conducted by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education in eleven Westchester County 
and New York City schools. 














America Means 
Creative Cultural Diversity 


ONE AMERICA, edited by Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, New York University, and 
Joseph S. Roucek, Ph.D., chairman Department of 
Political Science and Sociology, Hofstra College 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
$3.75. 


National unity for creating an enduring peace at home 
and abroad will be the imperative need of America in 
the days and years that lie ahead. Methods of achieving 
harmonious cooperation among our racial and cultural 
groups must be developed and perfected. Group ten- 
sions and conflicts must be mitigated and prevented. The 
cancerous social growth of racial and religious prejudice 
so frequently resulting in discrimination and scape- 
goating and threatening to culminate in disunity and civil 
strife must be removed from the American mind. More 
determinedly than ever before, our schools will need to 
develop attitudes and methods that will enable us to 
fulfill our pledge to the flag—‘one nation indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

One America will serve as a valuable guide to all 
teachers and to all loyal Americans. It is a survey of the 
history, contributions and problems of our racial and 
national minorities. Its purpose, as stated in the preface, 
is “the development of sympathetic understanding and 
wholehearted appreciation which must characterize the 
higher plane of our civilizatien and culture where in- 
tolerance, oppression and prejudice, unjustified and un- 
founded, will have no place.” 

Among the contributors are such outstanding authori- 
ties as: Emory S. Bogardus, Everett Ross Clinchy, 
Stewart G. Cole, James Weldon Johnson, E. George 
Payne and Clark Wissler. 

The book is divided into five parts. 

Part One introduces the meaning and backgrounds 
of America’s heterogeneity. 

Part Two presents us with close-ups of our minority 
peoples. A series of illuminating articles describes forty- 
one national groups that came from Europe, Asia, Africa 
and North and South America and built our United 
States. It is startling to note that Ellis Island figures 
as prominently in the growth of America as does Ply 
mouth Rock. 

Part Three relates the activities of minority groups 
Special attention is given to the foreign language press, 
radio, and fraternal organizations. 

Part Four deals with racial and cyltural conflicts and 
education. Problems of prejudice, discrimination, and 
national integration are presented from varying aspects 
and points of view. 

Part Five unfolds trends toward cultural democracy 
in America. A program of intercultural education based 
on cultural pluralism is outlined and appraised. 

Throughout the entire book there is a warm and ap- 
preciative understanding of the role of our immigrant 
groups in the rise of the United States to a world power. 
There is a confident belief that the American way is 
that of creative cultural diversity and not that of op- 
pressive cultural conformity. 

An extensive bibliography, a statistical appendix, and 





a comprehensive index add to the usefulness of the work, 
A most welcome book. 
MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 


Some Expert Advice on 
Handling Labor Grievances 


HOW TO HANDLE LABOR GRIEVANCES, by John 
A. Lapp. National Foreman’s Institute, Inc. Deep 
River, Conn. 1945. $4.00 
Here is an admirable handbook of plans and proce- 

dures for dealing with employee-employer relationships, 

It combines profound scholarship with practical sense 

and balanced judgment. In writing this book, Dr. Lapp 

has drawn heavily from his wich experience as labor arbi- 
trator and from his vast knowledge and understanding 
as sociologist and labor economist. 

Part One of the manual deals with the background and 
meaning of labor grievamce procedures. Part Two ana- 
lyzes and interprets collective bargaining agreements. 
Seniority, wages, maintenance of membership, discharge, 
and discipline of employees are some of the topics cov- 
ered. Part Three outlines grievance procedures step by 
step. Part Four describes specific grievance procedures 
in selected fields such as railroads and public em- 
ployment. The concluding section discusses the prob- 
lems and shortcomings of grievance procedures. 

Extremely useful and valuable is the 70-page appendix 
of selected grievance provisions of contracts and forms 
in actual use. 

The vast strides of constitutionalism im the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes are impressive and 
encouraging. With Dr. Lapp’s guide im the hands of 
management representatives and union officials even 
greater progress in conciliation and agreement will be 
made 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 


Biographical Sketches of 
Latin American Leaders 


Latin America varies widely in democratic achieve- 
ments from country to country, and frequently presents 
the widest range of differences in social and economic 
achievement within a given country. Here is a new 
society, with a new and rapidly growing population, 
rising slowly out of the Indian, European and Negro 
peoples and diverse cultural elements which have gone 
into its making. It is dynamic, expanding, calling for 
the highest order of skill, insight, and determination to 
organize its growing activity and power. Leaders of the 
first rank have appeared all too infrequently, and yet 
there are many Latin Americans who have played out- 
standing parts in the struggle for democracy. 


Makers of Democracy in Latin American (H. W. Wil- 
son. $1.90) is a collection of biographical sketches of 
some of these men. They represent various countries 
and many times. 

The sketches are readable and brief, and a list of ref- 
erences follows each. This book will be helpful to stu- 
dents and the general reader who wishes to become 
familiar with the Latin American scene. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 


New York City Local Seeks to Improve 





Conditions in Junior High Schools 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Board 

of Education of New York City 
resently adopted the suggestion made 
by the New York Teachers Guild 
that persons awaiting appointment to 
teaching positions in the New York 
City senior high scheols be given the 
opportunity to accept appointment 
to junior high school vacancies in 
fields where no junior high school 
lists exist. Appointment to the senior 
high schools will not be jeopardized 
by or contingent upon the decision 
to accept or reject the offer. 

This plan provides the junior high 
schools with regular teachers and at 
the same time provides eligible teach- 
ers with regular jobs. “It represents 
a step in the direction of eliminating 
the abuse of using substitutes to 
cover long-term vacancies where 
qualified licensed eligibles are avail- 


able for appointment,” says the 
March issue of the Guild Bulletin. 

In an effort to improve working 
conditions in the junior high schools 
the New York local is gathering data 
concerning the following: 

1. Number of permanent substi- 

tutes. 

2. Number of free periods for 
teachers. 

3. Number of free periods lost last 
term because no _ substitute 
teachers were available. 

4. Number of quota teachers (to 
do remedial work and day-to- 
day substituting). 

Number of teacher prepara 
tions necessary each day. 

6. Number of pupil-periods (pu- 
pils x periods) per day. 
Periods required for end-term 
clerical work. 


Mw 


~t 


Howard Y. Williams Makes Address at 
Anniversary Dinner of Kenosha Local 


55 KENOSHA, WIS.—Howard 

Y. Williams, Middle West 
Field Director of the Union for 
Democratic Action, was the principal 
speaker at the seventh annual anni- 
versary dinner of the Kenosha 
Teachers Union. 

Mr. Williams warned that power- 
ful forces are trying to divide the 
American people and that it is the 
job of liberals to prevent this divi- 
sion. He said that efforts are being 
made to set soldiers against workers, 
farmers against city workers, whites 


against Negroes, Gentiles against 
Jews, and native-born against for- 
eign-born. 


On the other hand, said Mr. Wil 
liams, there are several encouraging 
developments, among which are the 
growth of the trade union movement 
and the National Farmers’ Union, 
the rise of consumers’ cooperatives, 
and the development of political 
understanding among middle class 
groups. 

Mr. Williams characterized the 
“work or jail” bill as undemocratic 
and unnecessary. He called for sup- 
port of both the Dumbarton Oaks 
and the Bretton Woods proposals 
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and for legislation to provide full 
employment. 

Since the president of the Kenosha 
local, W. W. Martelle, was unable to 
attend the dinner, Howland H. Pad- 
dock, corresponding secretary of the 
local, acted as toastmaster. 


Dearborn Local 
Contributes Generously 
68 DEARBORN, MICH.—One 

of the most generous of the 
AFT locals is the Dearborn Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Not only did this 
organization contribute $53.37 to the 
AFT Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction and $25 to the Free 
Trade Union Fund, but it provided 
40 blood donors during the month of 
February. 





CHANGING JOBS SOON? 
What's your 1LQ., personality 
strengths, special abilities? Take 
simple tests mailed you. Psycholo- 
gists (Ph.D.) advise suitable jobs, 
raduate study, vocational future. 
fees information. 


TEACHERS GUIDANCE CLINIC 
Box 86P Highland Park, N. J. 














Urge Increase in Pay 
For Substitutes 
In Newark, N. J. 


481 NEWARK, N. J.— The 

Executive Committee of 
Local 481 is requesting the Board 
of Education to raise the pay of 
monthly substitutes to $180 a month. 
At present such substitutes receive 
from $140 to $160. The finance com- 
mittee of the board will be asked to 
include this recommendation in its 
salary adjustment plan for 1945-46. 

The Union is opposed to the ap- 
pointment of “certified substitutes” 
to be drawn from regular eligibility 
lists, as suggested by a special com- 
mittee ef the board on rules and 
regulations. 

Charles Allen, president of the 
Newark Teachers Union, said: “The 
use of ‘certified substitutes’ is merely 
reviving the ‘permanent substitute’ 
evil under a different name. Any 
person who has passed the Newark 
requirements is entitled to a regular 
position and salary, if his services 
are needed. There is nothing to 
prevent the board from declaring 
such a teacher in excess, if after a 
year or two there is no position for 
him. He can always be placed on a 
preferred list for reappointment.” 

The Executive Committee is sug- 
gesting further that the pay of sub- 
stitutes hired on a per diem basis 
be raised from $6.50 to $10.00 a 
day. 


Mayoral Candidates 
Address Rockford 
School Employees 


5 ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rock 

ford’s mayor, C. H. Bloom, 
and mayoral candidate Harold J. 
Williams recently addressed repre- 
sentatives of the Rockford Federa- 
tion of Teachers and other school 
employees at a meeting held in the 
Labor Temple. 

Much of the discussion was based 
on a questionnaire which had been 
submitted to the two candidates 
previous to the meeting. Working 
conditions and salaries were among 
the subjects discussed. Larger repre- 
sentation for organized labor on the 
board of education was requested 
and the candidates’ views on this 
subject were sought. 
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Plan to Base Salary Increments 
On Teacher Rating System Condemned 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Teach- 

ers in Philadelphia are deeply 
disturbed by a report of the School 
Commission containing recommenda- 
tions which might have a disastrous 
effect on the entire educational 
structure in Philadelphia. If these 
recommendations should be enacted 
into law, not only would an entirely 
inadequate salary schedule be set up, 
but salary increments would depend 
on the annual rating by the principal. 
According to an article in the Feder- 
ation Reporter the proposed system 
might make it necessary for a teacher 
to wait as long as 22 years to achieve 
the maximum, if her rating were con- 
sistently in the 80’s. 


The Federation Reporter lists the 
following criticisms of the proposed 
rating plan: 

(1) It is an attack on teacher in- 
tegrity. 

(2) It will stifle teacher initiative. 

(3) It will encourage partisanship 
and politics, within the school and 
outside. 

(4) It will tend to render a teacher 
financially insecure, if her increments 


are uncertain. 

(5) It will divide teachers and 
ruin group morale. 

(6) It will divert principals from 
co-operative supervision. 

(7) It will- turn teachers, in the 
eyes of their principals, into debits 
and credits on the school ledger. 

(8) Principals are not trained for 
such detailed analyses as to deter- 
mine, say a score of 89 from a 90 
score. 

(9) No rating system has been de- 
vised to eliminate the subjective fac- 
tor of personal emotion and bias. 

(10) The rating system, coupled 
with salaries, could be used to “bal- 
ance school budgets,” by granting 
fewer increments in lean years. 

(11) Teachers would want to 
transfer for the sake of their ratings. 

(12) Pressure might be brought to 
bear, very easily; thus there might 
be a threat to academic freedom. 

The Philadelphia local has intro- 
duced a bill providing a real single 
salary schedule with a maximum of 
$3200 for holders of a bachelor’s de- 
gree, and $3600 for a master’s, re- 
gardless of the grade taught. 


Georgia Legislature Amends Law 
Governing Atlanta Teachers’ Pension 


8 ATLANTA, GA. — Seven 

pension amendments enacted 
during the recent session of the 
Georgia legislature affect Atlanta 
teachers directly. 

1. Any person entering the em- 
ployment of the City after April 1, 
1945, will be required to have 25 
years of service and must have at- 
tained 55 years of age before the 
person is eligible for a pension unless 
the person becomes totally disabled 
after 15 years of service. 

2. All persons retiring on account 
of total and permanent disability 
and receiving pension benefits shall 
submit to a medical examination 
once a year for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not the pen- 
sioner is able to return to his former 
position. 


3. Persons not members of the 
pension fund group may become 
members on or before July 1, 1945, 
provided that they pay all back in- 
stallments and that they serve at 
least five years from the date of en- 
tering before becoming eligible to 
retire. 

4. Persons leaving the employ of 


the City before becoming eligible 
for retirement will be refunded the 
amount paid into the fund less one- 
half of one per centum per year to 
cover each year that the member 
has paid into the fund. 

5. Members may designate a ben- 
eficiary who would be entitled to a 
refund of the amount paid into the 
fund if such member should die be- 
fore being eligible for retirement 
In the event that no beneficiary is 
named, such refund shall be paid to 
the member’s estate. 

6. Persons on military leave who 
are not continuing as members of 
the pension fund may be reinstated 
if application is made within 90 days 
after returning to service with the 
City and may be granted not more 
than 36 months in which to pay ar- 
rearage 

7. Any peison formerly employed 
in an independent school system now 
annexed to the municipality to which 
this pension Act applies may receive 
credit for actual service in the an- 
nexed school system provided he 
makes application in writing on or 


Michigan Tenure Law 
Analyzed in Bulletin 
Of Grand Rapids Local 


25 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

—The March issue of Grand 
Rapids Teacher contains the follow- 
ing brief analysis of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Tenure Act: 

The Michigan Tenure law does not 
apply to any school district until it 
is adopted by the voters of that dis- 
trict. 

Teachers who have two years’ 
service at the time their community 
adopts the act shall be granted con- 
tinuing tenure upon reappointment. 

Only one probationary period may 
be required in any one district ; how- 
ever, a third year of probation is 
allowable. 

All new teachers are placed on 
probation for two years. Reap- 
pointment at the end of this period 
automatically grants continuing ten- 
ure. 

Once a teacher comes under con- 
tinuing tenure she may be discharged 
and demoted only for reasonable and 
just causes. 


The method of dismissal under 


‘this law has the following provi- 


sions: 

1. That charges be made in writ- 
ing and be filed 60 days before the 
close of the school year. 

2. That the hearing (the teacher 
has the option to have it public or 
private) be held before the Board of 
Education within 30 to 45 days after 
the charges have been filed. 


3. That at the hearing both par- 
ties may be represented by counsel 

4. That when reduetion of per- 
sonnel is necessary, the dismissed 
teacher be reappointed to fill the 
first opening for which she is quali- 
fied. 

If a teacher receives an unfavor- 
able decision she has a right to ap- 
peal to the State Tenure Commis- 
sion 

The State Tenure Commission, ap- 
pointed by the governor, consists of 
a classroom teacher, (the Federa- 
tion sponsored this bill), a board 
member, and one person neither a 
teacher nor a board member. 





before Sept. 1, 1945, and provided 
arrearage be paid. 

Atlanta teachers are greatly in- 
debted to Superintendent of Schools 
Ira Jarrell, to G. Y. Smith, president 
of the Atlanta local of the AFT, and 
to Miss Allie Mann, chairman of the 
local’s legislative committee, for their 
constant surveillance of legislation 
affecting Atlanta’s schools. 
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Standing: Al Bernacki, Drivers’ Union: Walfred Erickson, Superior 
Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 202; Maurice Hennessy, vice-presi- 
dent of AFT Local 202; Eugene Lee, Electricians’ Union; Hugo Swan- 
son, AFT Local 202; Bernard Strong, president of the Superior Federa- 
tion of Labor; Jay Fisher, treasurer of AFT Local 202. 

Seated: Ray O’Brien, Retail Clerks’ Union; Tony Yaworski, secre- 
tary of AFT Local 202; Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT secretary-treasurer; Ivar 
Haglund, president of AFT Local 202. 


Labor Leaders and Teachers 
Hold Conference in 
Superior, Wisc. 


20 SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Su- 

perior Federation of Teach- 
ers recently acted as host to AFT 
Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli when he 
visited that city to attend a confer 
ence of local labor leaders and teach- 
ers and to address an open meeting 
for the teachers of Superior. 

The principal subjects discussed at 
the conference were the AFT-AFL 
federal aid bill and tenure for the 
teachers of Superior. 

At the open meeting, held in the 
evening, Mr. Kuenzli discussed the 
achievements of labor in the fields of 
public education and human welfare, 
and the advantages to teachers of 
affiliation with labor. 





Labor Extends Hearty Welcome to 
New Teachers’ Union in Sioux City 


2 SIOUX CITY, IA.—Instead 
8 of holding the regular meet- 
ing of the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, organized labor of Sioux City 
gathered at the Labor Temple on the 
evening of March 21 to welcome the 
newly formed teachers’ union and 
witness the presentation of its char- 
ter. 

The meeting was opened by the 
president of the Assembly, Floyd T. 
Smith, who expressed his pleasure at 
the size of the gathering. One of the 
speakers, the editor of the local labor 
paper, the Unionist and Public 
Forum, said the event was one of 
the most significant in his years of 


Flint Local Sponsors 
Community Conference 


43 FLINT, MICH.—The Flint 

Federation of Teachers re- 
cently sponsored a community con- 
ference on the theme, “Flint Looks 
at Her Schools.” 

The problems were outlined by 
A. K. Stevens, of the University of 
Michigan. The viewpoint of various 
interests in the community were rep- 
resented by a parent, the Board of 
Education, several high school stu- 
dents, the school administration, the 
teachers, industry, and labor. 

All community organizations and 
service clubs were invited to attend. 
Many of them sent representatives. 

It was generally agreed by all the 
speakers that the educational facili- 
ties of Flint were inadequate, largely 
because of lack of funds. 
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experience in Sioux City. 

The mayor of Sioux City, Forrest 
M. Olson, praised the civic spirit of 
the teachers and congratulated them 
on joining the AFL. 

Iowa’s labor commissioner, Charles 
W. Harness, welcomed the teachers’ 
union in behalf of the AFL of Iowa. 

Mr. M. O. Hawbaker, AFT na- 
tional representative, made an ad- 
dress, closing with the presentation 
of the charter to David S. Anderson, 
president of the new union. 

At the close of the program cake 
and coffee were served by women of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 387. 


Local 640 Campaigns to 
Establish Kindergartens 
In East St. Louis, Il. 


6 EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—A 

campaign to establish kin- 
dergartens in the East St. Louis pub- 
lic school system has been started by 
the AFT local in that city. It is 
hoped that the Board of Education 
may be induced to install kinder- 
gartens by using a grant from a 
$10,000,000 appropriation bill pend- 
ing in the Illinois legislature. 

The local points out that 103 cities 
in Illinois already have educational 
facilities for five-year-old children. 
The local believes that the establish- 
ment of kindergartens would greatly 
reduce the number of children who 
find it necessary to repeat the first 
grade. 


Almost 1,000 Persons 
Attend Chicago Local's 
Educational Conference 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Almost a 

thousand persons attended the 
fifth annual educational conference 
of the Chicago Teachers Union, held 
on Saturday, March 24. Some thirty 
outstanding leaders from the Chicago 
area participated in the discussion 
in six panels, the subjects of which 
were as follows: 


What Is Happening to Juvenile 
Workers? 

What Makes for Democracy in Ed- 
ucation? 

How Does Religion Promote De- 
mocracy? 

The Schools’ Responsibility for Re- 
educating Returning Servicemen. 

Will Compulsory Military Training 
Promote Future Peace? 

Is American Politics Democratic? 


The panel discussions were fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at which ad- 
dresses were made by Ray Graham, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Illinois, 
Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, of Hub- 
bard Woods, and Mrs. Sabra Hol- 
brook, founder of “Youthbuilders, 
Inc.,” of New York, N.Y. 


AFT Member Is President 
Of La Salle Labor Body 


58 LA SALLE, ILL.—E. Max 
Wales, a member of Local 
580 and legislative chairman of the 
Illinois State Federation of Teachers, 
has been elected president of the La 
Salle Trades and Labor Council. 








President of Kansas City Local 
Reviews Achievements of First Year 


! KANSAS CITY, KAN.— 

' On March 21 the Kansas 
City local celebrated its first anni- 
versary at a meeting attended by 
members of the organization, many 
local labor leaders, and Secretary- 
Treasurer Kuenzli. 

Mr. Arlie L. Swender, president of 
the local, presented a summary of 
the achievements of the group dur- 
ing its first year. “In April, 1944,” he 
said, “the organization of our local 
was completed, our constitution 
formulated and adopted, officers 
elected, committees chosen. For the 
first time in the history of the Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, schools, a group of 
classroom teachers felt secure in 
meeting together democratically, of 
their own volition, to discuss mutual 
problems and ways and means of 
strengthening teaching as a profes- 
sion.” 

During its first year the local 
worked for increases in teachers’ 
salaries, the removal of some of the 
restrictions on part-time outside 
work for teachers, and improvement 
of the state retirement law. 

One of the principal achievements 
of the organization was the doubling 
of its membership within the first 
year of its existence. Mr. Swender 
emphasized the fact that these mem- 


E. Robert Leach Elected 
President of Ft. Wayne 
Central Labor Council 


700 FORT WAYNE, IND.—E. 


Robert Leach, AFT vice- 
president, is also president of the 
Central Labor Council of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Mr. Leach has been 
very active in the Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor. Recently he con- 
ferred with the Governor of Indiana 
on appointments to the Indiana 
State Board of Education. 


Course in Trade Unionism 
Offered at Royal Oak 


77 ROYAL OAK, MICH.—The 

Royal Oak local is sponsor- 
ing a course in “Trade Unionism” 
under the Worker’s Educational 
Service, University of Michigan Ex- 
tension. The course began March 22 
and is open to both union and non- 
union members in the community. 

On April 18 the first annual com- 
munity conference was held, under 
the sponsorship of the local. 


berships were completely voluntary 
—not compulsory. “By and large,” 
he said, “when teachers become bet- 
ter informed on the invaluable con- 
tributions of the AFL toward higher 
standards of living and social prog- 
ress, when they fully realize that 
increased security comes only through 
organization, we believe that the big 
majority will join us. It is stimulat- 
ing to think of all that can be accom- 


plished when we present a_ solid 
front.” 
“We feel that we are learning 


more about the labor movement and 
its great humanitarian purposes. We 
are convinced, now, that our infor- 
mation on labor problems is more 
complete and accurate than that 
held by the average layman who 
confines his reading to the headlines. 

“Tt is quite generally known that 
teachers are not well organized pro- 
fessionally. Other trades and pro- 
fessions are far more effectively 
organized. And there are some among 
us, especially administrators, who 
take a holier-than-thou attitude 
toward the various crafts, trades, 
and common labor—who think that 
teachers should not affiliate with 
working people. Teachers are begin- 
ning to realize that they have sold 
themselves short.” 


Tri-Cities Local 
Reports Gains 


58 LA SALLE, OGLESBY, 

PERU, ILL.—All three di- 
visions of Local 580 made important 
gains last year. The Peru Division 
gained eight of the nine points which 
they sought to obtain. Their achieve 
ments included the establishment of 
a single salary schedule. 

The La Salle Division was suc 
cessful in establishing the principle of 
seniority, in securing a five-year ex- 
tension in the retirement age, and in 
establishing a new policy in the ac- 
crediting of college work. 

All divisions of the local won sal- 
ary increases 


AFT Local President Is 
Rockford CLU Secretary 


5 ROCKFORD, . ILL. — Ray- 

mond J. Froehlich, president 
of the AFT local in Rockford, occu- 
pies the important position of secre 
tary of the central labor body in 
that community. 





Three AFT Members 
On New Pension Board 
In Chattanooga 


2 CHATTANOOGA, TENN 

—The new pension board, 
set up by the recent action of the 
Tennessee legislature to administer 
the pension program for employees 
of Chattanooga’s department of ed- 
ucation, will be composed of three 
members of the teachers’ unions, the 
chairman of the board of education 
(who is a union printer), and the 
mayor. The election of the three 
members from the city’s teachers was 
held early in April. 

All three of the candidates backed 
by the teachers’ union were elected 
by a wide majority. Two of the 
teachers elected, W. P. Selcer and 
Miss Annie Laurie Millsaps, are 
members of the white teachers’ 
union, and one, Julian C. Brown, is 
a member of the colored teachers’ 
union. 


Union Teacher Seeks Place 
On Jersey City Commission 


752 JERSEY CITY, N. J— 


Michael A. Fiore, a teacher 
in Ferris High School, Jersey City 
and a charter member of the Jersey 
City Federation of Teachers, Local 
752, sought a place on the Jersey 
City Commission in the election of 
May 8. 

Mr. Fiore has been active in teach- 
er affairs for the last several years. 
He has been extremely critical of a 
number of Jersey City’s antiquated 
schools and has been advocating a 
construction program of modern, ef- 
ficient schools 

In his campaign Mr. Fiore called 
for a Board of Education which 
would represent all the various ele- 
ments of the community, including 
labor, and a _ school 
would be supervised by 
and not by politicians. 
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tain Songs, Cowboy Songs, Square Dances 
(with mandolins, guitars, banjos), Jazz, 
Boogie Woogie, Blues, popular jazz favor- 
ites 


Send for Catalogue A.T. to 
STINSON TRADING CORP. 


27 Union Sa. West, New York 
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Labor Notes 


International Labor Briefs 

The first meeting of the newly 
organized Italian General Confeder- 
ation of Labor (CGIL) was held 
recently in Reme. The assembly rep- 
resented 1,300,000 union members. 
One of the problems discussed was 
the future of monopolies and land- 
owners. Guiseppe di Vittorio, a lead- 
ing official of the Federation, pointed 
out that these monopolies played a 
decisive role in Italian policy and 
were the principal patrons of Fascist 
dictatorship. He called upon the 
assembly to state its views on the 
nationalization of private monopolies. 

The first trade union daily paper, 
ji Lavore, made its appearance in 
Rome Jan. 24, 1945. 

* * + 

Fri Fagbevegelse, the underground 
paper of the Norwegian trade unions, 
reports on the successful results of 
sabotage against German shipping in 
Norway. A total of 53,000 tons of 
shipping was destroyed in Aker and 
Nyland yards alone. 


* * * 


In Holland, the three main unions, 
the Non-Sectarian Netherlands Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, the Roman 
Catholic Workers Federation, and 
the Christian (Protestant) National 
Trade Federation, have signed an 
agreement “for the purpose of fur- 
thering the social, economic, and 
socio-hygienic interests of the work- 
ers.” They represent a combined 
membership of 650,000. 


Report Rapid Growth 
French Unions 

Since the liberation of France, the 
French labor union movement has 
grown far beyond its strength in the 
immediate prewar period. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor (Conféd- 
tration Générale du Travail), which 
had been suppressed by the Vichy 
Government, has been re-formed, as 
were the national unions and the 
local trade union councils. In Janu- 
ary 1945, hardly four months after 
the liberation, when the first confer- 
ence of the national unions and local 
trade unions councils affiliated with 
the Confédération Générale du Tra- 
vail (CGT) convened, the CGT al- 
teady counted four million members, 
More than at the beginning of the 
war in 1939, when the number of 
dues-paying members of unions af- 
filiated with the CGT was about 
three million. This quick recovery 
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is all the more remarkable as three 
million French soldiers and workers 
are still in the hands of the Nazis as 
prisoners of war and as deported la- 
bor slaves; morever, due to the lack 
of means of transportation and of 
coal, many industries have been very 
slow in recovering. 

Another development, even more 
noteworthy than the growth in mem- 
bership of the French labor unions, 
is the fact that after the liberation a 
farmers’ organization was formed, 
the Confédération Générale de l’Ag- 
riculture (General Federation of 
Agriculture) with which the CGT 
recently concluded an important 
agreement. It was agreed between 
the two organizations of farmers and 
workers that the Federation of Agri- 
culture Workers, which is affiliated 
with the CGT, in addition affiliate 
with the new farmers’ organization, 
the General Federation of Agricul- 
ture. The chief importance of this 
agreement lies in the fact that farm- 
ers and workers in France are mov- 
ing toward the formation of an alli- 
ance, since the lack of such alliances 
in European countries paved the way 
to fascism. 


Labor at Chapultepec 

American labor was officially rep- 
resented at the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of the War and 
Peace held in Mexico City. The three 
labor delegates were: George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor; David J. Mc- 
Donald of the United Steel Workers, 
CIO; and Julius G. Luhrsen, Rail- 
way Labor Executive Association. 

An Economic Charter of the 
Americas was adopted by the twenty 
American nations. The rights of 
workers to join together in unions 
and to bargain collectively with 
employers were endorsed. Appropri- 
ate steps were pledged to realize the 
objectives set forth in the ILO Dec- 
laration of Philadelphia. The national 
delegations resolved to unite in com- 
mon effort to win prosperity through 
private initiative and economic co- 
operation. 


Financial Frankensteins 

Can democracy flourish and sur- 
vive in the shadow of monopolies, 
cartels, and multi-billion corpora- 
tions? U. S. Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming is concern- 
edly doubtful. 

“Economic freedom and political 





liberty go hand in hand,” he declared 
on the AFL’s “America United” pro- 
gram over NBC on Mar. 4. “Monop- 
oly and concentration of economic 
power inevitably produce authori- 
tarian government.” 

Graphic figures were presented to 
illustrate the tremendous financial 
strength of the large corporations. 

Of the three million businesses in 
the United States, only about 3300 
employ 1,000 or more employees 
each. That means that less than 
144% of all enterprises employ 55% 
of all the workers. 

“When 144% of the employers of 
the country employ 55% of the 
workers, it is perfectly obvious that 
a decision by the executives of this 
small group of employers affects mil- 
lions of people throughout the 
United States. It affects every farm, 
every worker, and every business in 
the country, too.” 

The ten leading industrial cor- 
porations employ a total of over 
2,000,000 persons. There are only 
23 states which have a population in 
excess of two million. 

There are thirty-four corporations 
each of which possesses assets of a 
billion dollars or over. The total 
assets of these big companies in 
1944 was $75,000,000,000—or more 
than half of the total assessed valu- 
ation—$143,000,000,000—of all the 
forty-eight states. 

There are only six states in the 
union that have a total assessed valu- 
ation greater than that of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
whose assets total six billion dollars. 

Over 90% of the prime war con- 
tracts have been awarded to 200 big 
corporations. 

Equally astounding are the rev- 
elations of the OPA on the status of 
profits under price control. OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles re- 
ported that industrial profits for 
1944 were 248 billion dollars before 
taxes and 100 billion dollars after 
taxes. Using the years 1936-39 as a 
base, he showed that in 1943 indus- 
trial profits before taxes were 256% 
higher than average. 

Here are some additional figures 
released by the OPA. 


1944 Profits 

Higher Than 

Industry Prewar by: 

Engines and turbines........ 2,431% 

Woolens and worsteds....... 1,049% 
Bituminous and other soft 

eae eee 1,148% 


Tanned and finished leathers .5,404% 
Apparel, women’s and 
ge el ye oh RE 
Food and kindred products. . 
While wages have stayed frozen, 
profits obviously have not. 
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Can you tie this?... Have a Coke 
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...0r back again to an old family ontin 


He knows he’s back at home base when Mom 
brings in the Coca-Cola from the family re- 
frigerator. All hands gather ’round and the 
reunion starts off with refreshment. The words 
Have a Coke always strike the old spark of 
" familiar friendliness. Be sure there’s enough 
Coke on hand at your house. Get a supply of 


Coca-Cola today. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPARY 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola 
You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
i “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
2d uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 














